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FRISBIE FOUR-CYLINDER HOIST- 
ING-ENGINE. 

MANUFACTURERS of elevators and other 
hoists, where speed and facility of action are 
required, have found a difficulty in securing 
a properly-adapted steam-motor. In many 
cases, owners of buildings requiring an eleva- 
tor have gone to great and unnecessary ex- 
pense in putting in hy- 
draulic elevators on ac- 
count of the inadequacy 
of steam-engines. 

The experience of the 
manufacturers of the four- 
eylinder engine we illus- 
trate in this connection, 
who have, for a long time, 
made one of the best 
steam-hoists in the market, 
was, that as the hoisting 
was done by an engine run 
at high rate of speed, the 
tendency to shake was very 
troublesome, and that, in 
lowering loads, which, of 


load stationary by what may be termed a) 


steam-brake, but which is really by connect- 
ing the steam-cylinder with the boiler direct, 
or with live steam, in such manner that the 
This is 
all accomplished by the simple use of the 
reverse-valve, shown in the engraving; no 


engine is locked, and will not move. 


are no stufling-boxes, or connecting-rods, or 
Every movement of the engine is 
natural. Provision is made for self-lubricating 
the main shaft; the only oiling needed is that 
of the cylinders. 

The manufacturers believe that for all 
duties of hoisting, such as mining, dock-hoist- 


eccentrics. 


other brake of any character being used.|ing and general elevator-work, this engine 


course, varied from full 
load to empty car, the en- 
gine, without great care 
from the operator, would 
“run away,” and as eleva- 
tors are usually run by 
boys, the danger was great. 
The four-cylinder type of 
engine seemed to remedy 
the evils referred to, and, 
after a long time spent in 
experiments, the engine 
here shown was put to 
work, and the result has 
been highly satisfactory to 
the builders. 

The four cylinders give 
a rotary motion to the 
crank at the very best an- 
gle of power, viz., 90°, 
while two cylinders are at 
work always. There can 
be no dead-centre, and at 
whatever speed attained, 
and with a load varying 
from empty car up to full 
capacity of engine, there is no jar or shake, so 
that the engine may be put on the floor of an 
ordinary well-built building, no other foundation 
being required. A very important and new 
feature of this engine is the introduction of a 
valve, so arranged that when stopped at any 
point, whether loaded or not, it will hold the 


Frisbie’s Hoisting-Engine. 


This valve not only does this, but it obvi- 
ates any danger that the load will run away 
through the carelessness of the operator, and 
thus no skill is required on the part of the 
operator. The parts of the engine are en- 
closed in the main frame, and are bored in 


line, and cannot be easily deranged. There 


will fill a place never be- 
fore filled, and its con- 
struction is so simple and 
perfect, that it can be sold 
in competition with the ord- 
inary styles of high-speed 
engines. The workman - 
ship is of the best, and in 
keeping with the well - 
known character of the 
work done by this firm. 


The manufacturers are 
D. FRISBIE & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


MINOR DETAILS. 


Few owners are entirely 
satisfied in their relations 
with the architect, and it 
is very common to hear re- 
marks indicating that cli- 
ents believe their job has. 
received insufficient atten- 
tion. When looking for the 
ground of this dissatisfae- 
tion it may usually be 
traced to an incomplete- 
ness in the specification of 
minor details. The writer 
has in mind a case where 
the fault seems to hinge on 
the location of the coal- 
bin; another, where the 
owner struggled for a year 
s to be content with brass- 
wire hooks, which had 
been furnished to do work 
- needing heavy cast hooks; 
and many a man has fumed 
in vain, after barking his 

iN knuckles against the key 
or weather-strip, because 
improperly-selected locks 
left the door-knob too near them. A neighbor 
asserts that there is not a window in his house 
which has not had new cords, each broken line 
requiring the services and charges of a car- 
penter. 

One reason why architects so often hesitate 

to specify by name the make of trimmings 
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and fittings to be used, is the sense of profes- 
sional honor which makes them fear the 
charge of collusion with manufacturers; and 
very properly there is no subject on which an 
architect should be more sensitive than that 
his whole payment shall come from his client. 
But this high standard can be maintained 
without drawing specifications in such general 
terms that contractors may have license to 
pass off aaything which can be made to work, 
in those minor essentials which come con- 
stantly before the occupant’s eye, and cause 
him inconvenience and trouble. 

In the matter of window-sash cord, which is 
a source of frequent vexation — the replacing 
of broken cord costing for labor many times 
the price of the cord itself — there is no rea- 
son why an architect should not satisfy him- 
self thai a certain brand is reliable, and always 
insist upon having that cord. 

When properly made and finished, a braided 
cord is more reliable than any other. Twisted 
cords show very unequal duty under trial, 
some wearing a great while, and other pieces, 
of the same make, and from the same length, 
giving way very quickly. Loosely made and 
unfinished braided cords do not wear long, 
but fuzz-up and become rough. Some makers 
put their name upon three or more different 
grades of braided cords, allowing the oppor- 
tunity for the contractor to get off with some- 
thing cheap, even when following the letter of 
the specification. The “Samson” braided 
cord is, however, always reliable. It is made 
from excellent cotton yarns, containing no 
waste, is all carefully finished, and the name 
is not put upon any second grade or imperfect 
goods. Architects may feel sure that in speci- 
fying the “ Samson Sash-Cord” they are avoid- 
ing one of the frequent causes for complaint 
with their work, and are giving their clients 
the advantage of their experience. 


The goods are manufactured by the sub- 
scribers, who are always glad to furnish in- 
formation, and samples for trial. 

J. P.STOLMAN & CO., 
164 STREET, BosToNn, Mass. 


EXTERNAL PLASTER-WORK. 


No class of construction for low-cost houses 


of the wire-cloth and the boards. The 
sheathing stiffens the structure, and sup- 
ports each corrugation of the lathing, so 
that light and inexpensive wire may be used. 
The mortar may be of lime or cement, or a 
combination of the two, and may be mixed 


External Plaste--Work. 
in different colors and finished in a variety 
of ways, giving surfaces agreeable to the eye; 
or it may be worked into simple ornamental 
forms, or stamped or moulded. A house built 
in this way is not more expensive than one of 
clapboards or shingles, and is far warmer, 
more durable, and in every respect superior. 
The Corrugated Wire is manufactured by 
the Stanley Corrugated Fire-Proof Lathing 
Co., of New York, whose advertisement may 
be found on another page. 


STANLEY CORRUGATED FIRE-PROOF LATH- 
ING CO., 
New York, 


cast or wrought iron. As we have made re- 
peated experimental tests as to the compara- 
tive merits of the two, we find that cast-iron 
radiating surface has an advantage of about 
sixteen and two-thirds per cent over wrought- 
iron; to confirm our opinion, we take the lib- 
erty of quoting from an article published by 
the American Cultivator of Boston, entitled 
Cast versus Wrought Iron: “Some time ago 
a prominent iron manufacturer, whose head- 
quarters are in this city, received a letter 
from the Franklin Scientific Institute of Phil- 
adelphia requesting such information as might 
be derived from his experience touching the 
relative capacities of cast and wrought iron, 
for the transmission of heat. Being a maker 
of steam-heating apparatus, among other 
things, he was naturally interested in the sub- 
ject, and set about making the investigation 
which this inquiry suggested, in good earnest. 


He commenced a series of carefully conducted 
experiments, with similar water vessels of 
equal capacity and thickness, made of the 
two different materials and exposed for a cer- 
tain length of time to the same degree of heat. 
The results ascertained by thermometrical 
measurements were carefully noted and sent 
to the Franklin Institute. In every instance 
they showed a large difference (more than ten 
per cent) in favor of cast iron over wrought, 
as a conductor of heat; the conclusion being, 
of course, that all apparatus designed for 
heating or cooking purposes should be con- 
structed of the former material, with a view 
to secure the quickest and best results with 
the most economical consumption of fuel. 


“ The correspondence relating to these ex- 
periments has never been published, and the 
facts developed by it are mostly the property 
of abstract scientists rather than of practical 
manufacturers, and the great consuming pub- 
lic, who are most affected by them.” 

This accounts for the superiority of the 
Bundy Radiator, which is constructed wholly 
of cast-iron. 

A. A. GRIFFING IRON CO., 
JERSEY City, N.J. 


ROSENBERG’S “ELASTICA” FIN- 
ISHES. 


Frintsu, No. 1, is intended for all classes of 


is so well-adapted to the re- 
quirements of the present day, 
as a wood-frame with plas- 
tered exterior. It gives great 
scope for variety of form, fin- 
ish and color, and gives a so- 
lidity and dignity of appear- 
ance which is unattainable 
with wood alone. This class 


exterior house- work where 
greatest durability is required. 
Dries free from dust in ten 
to twelve hours, with a very 
high lustre. Is light in color, 
extremely elastic, and will 
resist atmospheric influences 
better than any varnish for 


the purpose in use. Its elas- 


— of building has always been ticity and non-marring prop- 
ee ased in England, and has been erties are equalled only by 
7 ‘i i prominent in the architecture that of the Japanese lacquer. 

Le al of that country. Although it Finish, No. 2, is especially 

= | has been used, to some ex- adapted for floors, bath-rooms, 

si tent, in this country and in bars, and general inside house- 


Canada, where its additional 
warmth makes it desirable, 
the severity of this climate 
prevents plaster from being 
long retained by wooden 
laths, and has curtailed its 
use. The use of corrugated 
wire-cloth, instead of wooden 
laths, entirely overcomes this 
difficulty, and it is now being 


extensively introduced for the 


work requiring a finish of 
great durability. Dries free 
from dust, in seven to nine 
hours, with a very high lus- 
tre. Is light in color, ex- 
tremely elastic, and will not 
scratch or mar. It is also a 
reliable exterior finish, where 
our No. 1 is too slow drying. 

Packed in one, two, three 


and five gallon cans, without 


a purpose. External Plaster-Work. extra charge. Smaller pack- 
The accompanying sketch shows the best CAST vs. WROUGHT IRON. ages extra. A Special reduction is made, when 
A method of construction — a light frame} Waeit is well established that steam heat | ordered by the barrel or half-barrel. 


DIRECTIONS AND REMARKS. 


sheathed diagonally, and the corrugated wire- | for buildings of all classes is the most econom- 
lathing stapled directlyto the surface of the | ical, it is of the utmost importance to deter-| Apply with a brush same as varnish, giving 
boards, the corrugation giving a space of|mine which is the etter heating-surface to | one or more coats, as the nature of the wood 
three-eighths of an inch between the surface | use of the two kinds that are in general use, | may require. In order to ensure a permanent 
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Advertisers’ Trade Supplement. 


finish, allow at least three days between coats 
for No. 2, and five days for No. 1, and rub 
under-coats with excelsior, or hair-cloth, if a 
very smooth surface is desired. For a dead 
finish, flatten the last coat with pumice-stone 
and water when thoroughly dry. On open- 
grain woods, where a perfectly even surface is 
required, apply one coat of wood-filler to the 
natural wood, and rub the same thoroughly 
into the pores, and when dry, proceed to fin- 
ish as above stated. One coat of Elastica 
Finish is sufficient on old work, if in good 
condition. For hurried work, use our oil 
shellac or alcohol shellac for under-coats, 
allowing one day between coats for former, and 
use Elastica Finish for ‘last coat. If too 
heavy in consequence of evaporation, reduce 
only with spirits turpentine. 

For all classes of inside work requiring great 
durability, use No. 2 Elastica Finish. 

For outside work requiring extreme dura- 
bility, use No. 1 Elastica Finish, or the No. 
2 where No. 1 is too slow drying. 

Advantages of Elastica Finishes over all 


other wood finishes and varnishes, viz.: They 
possess more body, higher lustre, greater 
resisting properties to atmospheric influences 
and action of water and alkali, are more 
elastic, will not scratch or mar, and are more 
durable. Manufactured by 
STANDARD VARNISH WORKS, 
OFFICE, 207 AVENUE D, New YORK. 


OTTO vs. STEEL. 


(Abstract from English Journals.) 


THE important case of Otto versus Steel, 
which has been fought for sixteen days 
before Mr. Justice Pearson in the Chancery 
division of the High Court of Justice, London 
(England), ended on December 19 with judg- 
ment for the plaintiff. There was a formid- 


able array of counsel and scientific witnesses 
for the prosecution, consisting of five lawyers 
and three scientific witnesses, and the other 
side was also ably represented. The point at 
issue was the validity of Dr. Otto’s patent of 
1876, which was strongly contended for already 
in Otto versus Linford, some years ago, then 
decided in favor of the well-known inventor. 
The defendant admitted that his engine was 
an infringement of the Otto patent, and if it 
were valid he was liable under the statute. 
The defendant sought to invalidate the first | 
claim on pretention of objections not dealt | 
with in the former case, versus Linford. From | 
the plain evidence furnished by the scientific | 
witnesses the judge decided that the first) 
claim is strictly accurate, according to Dr. 
Otto’s specification. He also concluded that | 
the mixture, when fired, is as specified by Dr. | 
Otto, and has exactly the effect which he de- | 
scribes in his first claim; that his invention | 
has not been anticipated by any of the speci- | 
fications which have been put in before him, | 
and that, thereupon, Dr. Otto’s patent is a) 
valid and good patent. 

The defendant was given one mouth within 
which his engines should be given up. A peti- 
tion for having the injunction suspended for a | 
longer term was refused on the ground that | 
this action was the second in which the court 
had declared in favor of the patent. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


WE desire to make the announcement of 
the reorganization of our business, which may 
be of interest to many. 

It is needless to add that this change is in 
consequence of the increased demand for our 
work, and one which contributes the usual 
advantages of increased capital. 

Memorial windows and other special work 
from designs by the following artists : — 

Mr. Maitland Armstrong, 
** Robert Blum, 
8. Church, 
* Samuel Colman, 


“ Ernest W. Longfellow, 


Mr. Will H. Low, 
F, D. Millet, 

“ Louis Tiffany, 
Elihu Vedder, 
Miss Dora Wheeler, 
and Others. 


Completed work may be seen in the following 
buildings : 


The White House, 

Union League Clnb, 
Seventh Regiment Armory, 
Lyceum Theatre, 

The Cotton Exchange, 

Du Quesne Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Columbia College, New York. 


Washington, D. C. 
New York. 


Yale New Haven, Conn. 
Princeton - Princeton, N. J. 
Williams Williamstown, Mass, 


St. Francis Xavier College, New York. 
Church of the Covenant, ™ 

Divine Paternity ‘‘ 

‘* Sacred Heart, 
Park Presbyterian Church Newark, N. J. 
Congregational Church, Ithaca, New York. 
St. James Church, Birmingham. 
St. Stephens Church, Lynn, Mass. 
Episcopal Church, Pomfret, Conn. 
Berkeley Memorial Chapel, Newport, R. I. 
Presbyterian Church, Englewood, N. J. 
First Presbyterian Church, Cleveland. O. 
Church of the Epiphany, Chicago, Ill. 
Plymouth Cong’] Church, Mineapolis, Minn. 
St. Paul's Church, Milwaukee, Wis. 
St. John’s Church, Dubuque, Ia. 
St. Paul’s Church, Glen Cove, L. IL. 
The Swede’s Church, Wilmington, Del. 
St. Paul’s Church, Stockbridge, Mass. 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Episcopal Chureh, Macon, Ga. 
Church, Birdsboro, Pa. 
Christ Church Chapel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Mark’s Church, Islip, L. 1, 


THE TIFFANY GLASS CO, 
333 AND 335 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


135 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
‘ JANUARY 1, 1886, 
WE beg leave to say that we have this day 
opened an office at the above address, where 
it is our purpose to carry in stock, as hereto- 
fore, a full line of our Guaranteed Roofing 
Plates—“ Gilbertson’s Old Method” and “ Cam- 
aret.” 
MERCHANT & COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK. 


J.&R. LAMB, 


59 Carmine St., 
N. Y. City. 


business: — 


WE: HAVE: ESTABLISHED 


RECENTLY : RETURNED : 


THIS : DEPARTMENT : WE 
SIONS : FOR RICHLY-A 


MURAL PAINTING 


(UNDER : BOULANGER : AND : 


CHURCH : REREDOS : AND : 
PANELS : AND: THE: CHANCEL : DECORATION:: AS: WELL 
AS : NUMEROUS : COMMISSIONS : FOR : 
DENCES: (A: DECORATIVE : FRIEZE : FOR: A: 
FIGURE-PIECE : OVER: MANTLE: IN: A: MUSIC-ROOM : ETC.) 


CO ARCHITECTS. 


HE attention of the profession is respect- 
fully invited to the following phases of our 


: A: DEPARTMENT : OF: MURAL 


PAINTING : : UNDER : THE : PERSONAL : SUPERVISION 
AND : EXECUTION : OF : MR.: F.: S.: LAMB: WHO: HAS 


FROM : ART-STUDY : ABROAD 
LEFEBVRE : PARIS) : : IN 
: HAVE : UNDERWAY : COMMIS- 
RRANGED : PANELS : OF : A 
ANOTHER : FOR : REREDOS 


PRIVATE: RESI- 
PARLOR 


MODELLED BRONZE-WORK, 


IN: THIS : DEPARTMENT: WE: HAVE: ASSOCIATED: WITH 
US: MR. : GEO. : T.: BREWSTER :A: PUPIL : OF: MERCIE 
PARIS: : AND: MR. : JOS. : LAUBER : SCULPTOR : NEW 
INCLUDES 


MORTUARY : MONUMENT : 
MAIN : DOORWAY :OF : A: 


IMPORTANT : MEMORIAL : 
URE-WORK. 


YORK: : RECENT : ORDER-WORK : BY : US : 
PORTRAIT : MEDALLIONS : 


IN: LOW : RELIEF : FOR: A 
A: LARGE : TYMPANUM : FOR 
CATHEDRAL : : AN : ELABORATE 


MAUSOLEUM : OF: GRANITE : AND: BRONZE: : AND: AN 


TABLET : OF : MODELLED : FIG- 


We shall be pleased to respond to inquiries 
regarding the departments above noted; and 
will carry out in color, or model in wax, de- 
signs suggested to us by architects. 
departments are under the general supervi- 
sion of Mr. Chas. R. Lamb. 


These 
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DOLBEARE’S 
Water-Tight Wood Floors, 


400,000 sq. ft. now in actual use. 


Patented June, 1882. 

Architects, Builders, and Owners find in these an im- 
provement long sought for. They combine lightness 
and durability with absolate water-tight qualities. 
With these floors in stables, public or private build- 
ings, mills, ware-houses, hotels, breweries, slaugh- 
ter-houses, etc., there can be no leakage of water or 
foul smells. They can be of any thickness desired, 
and will save more than their entire cost in preservin 
furniture, goods, and ceilings, in case of flooding o 
floors by fire or bursting or leaking of water-pipes. 
The filling is both adhesive and elastic, and allows 
for shrinking, expansion, and settling, etc., and brin 
no strain whatever on the walls, as is the case 
caulking. 

Good Agent wanted at the West. 
OrFiIcEe oF SAMUEL D. KELLEY, ARCHITECT. 
Boston, Jan 21, 1885. 
W. L. DoLBEARE, Esq., 

Dear Sir : —1 have used your Improved Water-Tight 
Wood Floors, for stable purposes, for the past three 
years, to the extent of about forty-three thousand 
(43.000) square feet, and have in each case given com- 


plete satisfaction. Yours, etc., S. D. KELLEY. 
VINAL’S PARK RIDING ACADEMY AND 
STABLES. 


Cor. West Chester Park and Newbury St. 
Boston, Dec., 1884. 
Dear Sir: — The Patent Floors you put into my 
building eighteen months ago have proved perfect in 
every respect, one floor in particular, which has oe 
stalls, with riding academy above and carriage floor 
below, has had a severe test, but not once have I 
found a leak, therefore, I can unhesitatingly recom- 
mend Dolbeare’s Patent Floors. 
Yours, etc., W. D. Vrnar. 
JOHNSON’S EXTENSION STABLES. 
Cor. Curve St. and Broadway Extension. 
Boston, Dec. 15, 1884. 
W. L. DoLBEARE, 


Dear Sir: — Your Water-Tight Wood Floors put in 
for me two years since has proved a perfect success. 
You are at liberty to refer to me at auy time in regard 
to it. Yours respectfully, Gro. S. JOHNSON, 
Orders respectfully solicited and personally attended 

to by addressing 


W. L. DOLBEARE, 
No. 522 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 


BEAUTIFY THE HOUSE. 


The Decorator and Farnisher. 


The new illustrated practical art magazine of 40 pages 
(Harper’s Weekly size) treating of the 


Furnishing and Decorating of the 


Interior of the House. 

With Practical Directions and Hints and Sug- 
gestions and Original Designs for all 
manner of Home Architecture 
embracing, 

Furnishing of Rooms, Draperies, Wall Decora- 
tion, Wood-Carving, Ceramics, 
Stained-Glass. 


The Reading Matter and Designs will be from the 
Distinguished Writers and Architects 
of this country and Europe. 
Magnificent colored plates 
for Ceiling Decoration. 
Subscription, $4.00 per year. 
35 cents, 
Trial subscription for three months, one dollar. 


The Decorator and Furnisier Co., 


30 and 32 East 14th St., New York City. 


Single copies 


ATLANTIC WHITE-LEA 
“ATLANTIC” 


PURE 


WHITE LEAD, 


— AND— 


Pure Linseed-Oil, 
Raw Refined and Boiled. 


D & LINSEED-OIL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The best and most reliable 
White-Lead made, 


Robert Colgate & Co,, 


287 PEARL 8T., NEW YORK. 


pEVOTED 
< OOD ee S 
D 


MURPHY & COMPANY 


adapted to interior and exterior work on public buildi 


grades are manufactured solely by 


culiarly adapted for 


y 
and for Floors, Walls, Ceilings in Asylums, Hospitals and 
Public Buildings. Its lustre is unaffected by hot or cold 
water, or extremes of temperature, or by the action of 


soap, grease, or gases. 


Call the attention of Architects and Builders 


to the following grades of Varnish. 
INTERIOR, $2.50 per gallon. 


For interiors, on Ye surfaces or plain wood. Pe- 
allways, Bath-rooms, Kitchens, etc. 


EXTERIOR, $4.00 per gallon. 
Possessing all the qualities of the “Interior,” as 


above, but having greater durability. Intended for outer 
Doors and Sashes, Vestibules, and surfaces where the ex- 
= posure to the elements is constant or severe. It is an ab- 


solute preventive of dry-rot and moisture, 


In addition to the above-mentioned products, and to their popular and unequalled fine carri and rail- 
way varnishes, MURPHY & CO. ask attention to their superior Fine 


, churches, office-buildings, business blocks, office, 


and private residences. Further information and samples for trial furnished to parties interested, These 


MURPHY & COMPANY, Varnish Makers, 


227 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


ST. LOUIS, 300 So. Fourth St. CLEVELAND, 566 Canal St. CHICAGO, 262 Wabash Avenue. 


IMPROVED 


Dumb Waiter, 


CANNON’S PATENT. 


Remains stationary at any point, 


empty or loaded, without being fast- 
ened. 
ADAPTED FOR 
Flats, Tenement Houses, Res- 
taurants, Private Hoases, 
Light Workin Factor- 
ies, and for Inva- 
lid Waiters. 
Illustrated Catalogue, with full 
particulars, upon application to 


BUTLER & CONSTANT 


Sole Agents, 
18 Warren St., New York, 


Cleopatra. 


By Henry Gréville. Original copyright edition, 
with portrait of the author. 16mo. $1.25. 


A brilliant new novel by one of the foremost among 
the European novelists of today. 


** Will hold the reader in closest attention. The bril- 
liancy of the picturing, the graphic description of 
scene and circumstance, the vividness and vitality of 
the portraiture and charm of style present Madame 
Gréville at her best. The denouement is very unex- 
proton, and managed With artistic power.” — Boston 

aveller, 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont St, Boston. 


Modern Perspective. 


A TREATISE UPON THE PRINCIPLFS AND PRAC 
TICE OF PLANE AND CYLINDRICAL 
PERSPECTIVE 


By WILLIAM R. WARE, Professor of Architecture in 
the School of Mines, Columbia College. 1 volume, 
12mo, 321 pages, with 27 Plates in a Portfolio, $5.00. 


This is by far the most exhaustive of modern works 
on the subjects relating to perspective, plain and pan 
oramic, and will be of great value to all architects and 
artists, and others interested in the problems of art. 
The scientific and pictorial aspects of these investiga- 
tions are carefully and thoroughly considered, both 
independently and in their connection with drawing; 
and the propositions of the author are illustrated by 
plates of architectural objects and perspective plans. 


An Invaluable Book for Artists, Architects, 
Draughtsmen and Civil Engineers. 


‘This work is clear in expression, subdivides the 
matter under appropriate heads, and embodies the 
latest practice, together with the accepted princi- 
ples.”— Engineering News. 


“Clear, concise and full. . . . Among the contribu- 
tions to educational literature for which those who 
are interested in the subject cannot be too thankful. 
... The plates that accompany the book are models 
of cleverness and elegance.” — The Builder. 


“A yaluable contribution to an old and important 
question. There is much in it that will interest the 
painter — whether landscape, figure or historical — 
and no artist, draughtsman, architect, or true me- 
chanic, especially if young and ambitious, should be 
without this book.’’— The Record and Guide. 


“The book is written in clear English, free from 
unnecessary technicalities, and in a much more felici- 
ous style than such text-books usually are. The 
plates require a prodigious quantity of careful work, 
and are correspondingly valuable.”"—New York World. 


For sale by Booksellers; sent, postpaid, on.receipt 
o* price, by the Publishers, 
Tickvor & Co., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 


A. G. NEWMAN, late NEWMAN & CAPRON. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


' Bank, Offic d Shop Raili inB Brass. Antique Furniture- 
Fine Bronze Hardware, Trimmings. "Electrical and Mechaninal Bell-Manging Dursiar-Alarms. 


Warerooms, 1180 BROADWAY. 


Factory, 157-163 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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PricE, 15 CENTS. 


BARILE TT, HAYWARD & CO. 
(Established, 1836.) 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON-WORK, 


HOT-WATER HEATING. 


Plans and Specifications and the 8 tendence 
of the Heating and Ventilation of epic Buildings a 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
W. & 3}. SLOANE, 


ARTISTIC CARPETINGS, 
UPHOLSTRY GOODS, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN ORIENTAL RUGS. 


BROADWAY, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH STS. 
NEW YORK. 


MES P. WOOD & CO. 

JAMES P. WOOD. JOSEPH WOOD. 
STEAM-HEATING, VENTILATING, AND 
COOKING APPARATUS, ETC. 

39 SourH FoURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO. 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
GAS FIXTURES, 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, CLOCKS AND BRONZES. 
ARCHITECTS’ ORDERS SOLICITED. 
Special designs submitted on application. 
WAREROOMS, 836 and 838 BROADWAY, 
MANUF. RY, 24th and 25th Sts. and 10th AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


T. ASPINWALL & SON, 


TILES of all descriptions fer Fire- 
MANTELS, GRATES, AND OPEN FIREPLACES. 
BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETO. 
Sole Agents for, and only direct importers of 
MINTON’S and the CAMPBELL TILE CO.’S TILES. 
15 & 77 W. 23d St., (Masonic Temple) NEw YORK. 


PAVING & ROOF. 
ING WORKS. Tmporters and Dealers in 


BUILDING MATERIALS. 

halt and Artificial Stone pavements and floors. 
Materials, Bitumen Damp-Course, Portland 
Cement, Colored Mortars, Enamelled Brick, Roofing- 
Tiles, ete. Actinolite Roofs, Old Iron Roofs m 
water-tight. E. H. WOOTTON, 

29 WAVERLY PLAcE, New YORK. 

Sole Agent for Seyssel Rock Asphalt. 


pH OTOGRAPHS, 
NEW SERIES. 
New York, Boston, Newport, Long Branch. Send for 
ars to J. W. TAYLOR, 146 La Salle St., Chicago. 
BUILDING STONE CoO. 


QUARRYMEN AND DEALERS IN 


BUFF AND BLUB OHIO SANDSTONE. 
‘STREET, OLEVELAND, 0. 


49 FIrTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH PA 


Established 1871. 


CHARLES R. YANDELL & 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
CABINET FURNITURE. 


DECORATIVE PAINTERS. 
Specialities : 
Illuminated Leathers, Hand Painted Wall-Papers, 
Cordova Chairs, Curtains and Textile Fabrics. 


Modelled Fibrine, a new patented material for ceili 
and walls. 


REMOVED TO 140 FirTH AVENUE, CORNER 19th Sr., 
NEW YORK Ciry. 


'HITTIER MACHINE CoO. 
Manufacturers of Steam and Hydranlic 
ELEVATORS, 

Sream ENGrves, BOILERS, AND MACHINERY. 


1176 TREMONT ST., Boston. 
New YorRK Office, 91 LIBERTY STREET. 
WHITTIER, Pres’t. A. O. Warrier, Treas. 


[ 5: GRAVES & SON, 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


NOISELESS, SAFE AND DURABLE 
CENTRE STREET, ROCHESTER, NEw YORK. 
New YorK OFFice, 46 COURTLAND STREET. 


TOKES & PARRISH MA- 
CHINE CO. 
30th & CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Hydraulic and Steam-Power 
ELEVATORS. 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND ECONOMY. 


All kinds of Hoisting Machinery a specialty. 
New YORK OrFice, - - 9% & 97 LIBERTY STREET. 


Ors 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS, 


A SPECIALTY FOR A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


For Hotels, Office-Buildings, Stores, Warehouses 
Factories, Mines, Blast-Furnaces, etc. 


OTIS BROTHERS & CO., 
New Yors, Boston, AND PHILADELPHIA, 
CRANE'S 
ELEVATORS, 


CuIcaGO Works, 10 N. JEFFERSON STREET. 
Boston OFFICE 


40 & 42 Wall St. R’m 80 Mason Build 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
111 Water St., B ne Build 
Sr. Lous, M MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Gor. Sth & Chestnut Sts. Hennepin Block. 
M OORE & WYMAN, 


ELEVATOR 


— AND — 


MACHINE WORKS. 


37 FouNDRY STREET, Boston, Mass. 


BRICK AND STONE WATER. 
PROOFING CO.’S 
Process for Preserving from Decay 
BROWN SANDSTONE AND LIMESTONE, 


ils not oil, varnish, soluble glass or paint. It is a 
ch converts the outer layers into an indes- 


whi 
Prvctible materia) without alteration in other respects. 
OrFick, 55 BROADWAY, Room 43. 


THe MIDDLEBROOK ELEVA- 
TOR MANUF’G CO., Builders of 
PASSENGER and FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 
Steam, Hydraulic and Hand Power. Detroit, Mich. 
F. DALTON, (Established 1876.) 
GAS-PIPING, 
106 SupBURY STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Invitations for estimates solicited. 


THe UNITED STATES EN- 
CAUSTIC TILE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PLAIN, GEOMETRICAL & ENCAUSTIC 
TILES, FOR FLOORS 
Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
Hiew ART MAJOLICA TILES for Mantel Facings, 
Friezes, Furniture, etc. 
GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILES for Hearths. Stoves, 


Designs and aA. upon application. 
CONSE. RVATORIES, 
GREEN-HOUSES, 
GRAPERIES, 


SKYLIGHTS, 
Erected and Glazed Patent Acme” 


Gold and Silver meta have been awarded to the 
two Model Conservatories, each 16 x 20 feet, exhibited 
at the World’s Exposition, New Orleans. 

, Plans, [llustrated Catalogue, on applica- 
ion to 


ARTHUR E. RENDLE, 
RENDLE’S HORTICULTURAL AND SKYLIGHT WORKS, 


92 Broapway, Cor. WALL St., New YORK. 


The Horticultural Hall, 600’ x 1947 New Orleans, was 
designed, erected, and glazed by me. 


AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILI- 
ING COMPANY. (Limited.) 
Patentees and Manufacturers ef 


TILES, 
FOR FLOORS, WALLS, AND HEARTHS. ALSO, 
Internal and External Decorations. 
116 WEsT 23d STREET, NEw YorRK. 
Works, Zanesville, Ohio. 


MINTON TILES. 


LAIN AND ENCAUSTIC, 
For PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND DWELLINGS, 
As laid by us in 
THE CAPITOLS AT WASHINGTON & ALBANY, 
And in numerous Churches, Banks, and Dwellings, 
in every of the country. 

Glazed and Enamelied Tiles for Mantels, Hearths, 
Wainscoting, etc., and for Exterior Decoration. 

MILLER & COATES. 

279 PEARL STREET, NEW Yorn. 


LYNT 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO., 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, Mass. 
We contract to perform all labor, and furnish all ma- 
terial of the different classes required to build, com- 
plete, CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC BUILD- 
INGS, and RESIDENCES. Also, for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS, and BRIDGEs, 
We solicit correspondence with those wishing to place 
the construction of 7 Proposed new work under one 
contract, which shall include all branches connected 
with the work. To such parties we will furnish satis- 
factory references from those for whom we have per- 
formed similar work. BUILDING MATERIALS:—The 
large amount of material that we handle in the execu- 
tion of our work enables us to quote very close prices, 
F. O. B. cars, at any shipping point, to those wishing 
Building Materials of any kind. 


ANHATTAN BRASS CO., 
28th ST. AND FIRST AVENUE, NEw YorRK 
HOUSEHOLD ART GOODS 
IN METAL, 


FIRE GOODS AND BRASS TRIMMINGS OF ALL KINDS, 
Catalogues furnished on application. 


ROBERT C. FISHER, 


Successor to FISHER & Brrp, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS. 
97, 99, 101 and 103 East Hovsron Srauer. 
Established 1830. NEW YORK 
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POPULAR secause R 


OR L 


THE COUNTRY. 


AUSTIN’S CORRUCATED 


Expanding Conductor, 


The ONLY ORIGINAL EXPANDING CONDUCTOR in the mar- 

ket, has been used for years and THOROUGHLY TESTED in all 
ithe PRINCIPAL CITIES and TOWNS in the UNITED STATES 
and is SPECIFIED by ARCHITECTS generally THROUGHOUT 


Austin, Obdyke & Co., Philadelphia, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 


ELIABLE. 


EADER. 


Boston. B. G. Carpenter &Oo., . . Wilkesbarre, Penn. 
York City. The MillerIronGo., . . . Providence, R. I. 
Bruce & Cook Theodore Macknet&Co,'. . Newark, N.J. 
Sidney Shepard & Oo. Buffalo, N. ¥. & & 
Wasson &Uo, . - « Albany, N. Y. - « Chicago, 
Hoy&Oo., . . Albany, N.¥.| Wm. Fuller&Co." . Baltimore, Md 
Reardon & Ennis a Troy, N. Y.| The Blodgett & Clapp Co. Hartford, Gonn 
Troy Stamping Works , Troy, N. Y. | Bakewell & Mullius, Salem, Ohio 
Chas. Millar . Utiea; N. ¥. | Biersack & Neidermeyer, . Milwaukee, Wis 
W. H. Scott Portland, Me. | Jas. B. Scott & Co., . . Pittsburgh, Pa." 
J.W. Jordan, . Worcester, Mass. C.S. Mersick & Co., . New Haven, Gonn. 
Lewis Dauth,.°. . Reading, Pa. | F. H. Lawson & Co., . Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Sidney Shepard & Co., 


We guarantee the 
Address our Agents or, 


Chicago, Ill. 


lowest Market Prices. 


1705 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE ONLY REAL 


EXPANDING CONDUCTOR. 


— Guaranteed no Infringement. 
THE IRWIN & REBLE 


PATENT 


EXPANDING WATER CONDUCTOR. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Ss. S. S. Conductor Go. 


LIMITED, 


163 Lacock Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 


Tae Sranpine SEAM 
allows of an easy and 
secure fastening, keeping 
the pipe far enough from 
the wall to make any over- 
flow from the eave pipe or 
head, run down the spout, 
and not the wall ; and will 
open, in case of "freezing, 
so as to prevent bursting, 
and still remain double- 

locked and water-tight. 


Made in 6-foot lengths, in a single sheet of 


SOFT STEEL, 
Either Galvanized, Kalameined or Leaded. 


PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 

£. B. Badger & Son, Boston, Mass.; Noyes & Wines, 
New York; J. 8. Thorn, Philadelphia; John G. Het- 
Baltimore; Gormully, F. Schmitt 

Sons, Milwaukee; Shackelton Bros., Cleveland ; 
6. H. Peters & Son, Buffalo, N. Y.; James Ackroyd, 
Albany, N. Y.; Witt & Brown, Cincinnati ; Hull @ 
Cozzens Man’ t'g Co., St. Louis, A. K. Sweet, Kansas 

City Mo., and manv others 


ALFRED  BOOTE, 
11 East 19th St., N.Y. 
Tiles, Mantels, 
Open Fireplaces, 
and Mosaics, 
in Stock and made to or 
der Special designs made 
to suit customers free of 
charge. Experienced men 
kept to set Mantels, Grates 
and Open Fireplaces. 


SAARPLESS & WATTS, 

Artistic, 
GRATES, FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC. 
MINTON’S TILES FOR FLOORs, WALLS, HEARTRS, etc 


Wood Mantles and Ceramic Mosaics in New 
and Original Designs. 


BAKER BUILDING, 
No. 1522 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Highest award of Medal and Diploma, Novelties Exhibition, 1885. 


A. L. FAUCHERE & CO 
Office and Warerooms, 
433 AND 435 SEVENTH AVENUE, next to sonth-cast 
corner Thirty-fourth Street, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Dealers in al) kinds of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
MARBLE FOR INTERIOR WORK. 
Estimates furnished on application. 


|JAMES BAKER & SONS, 


| Best Conductor of all 


RITCHIE’S 


Conductor. 


of other corrugated conductors in 
not bursting from freezing, and in 
addition : 

It has no soldered joints. 

The enlarged coupling makes 
the conductor of even size inside 
throughout. 

It is galvanized, after formation, 
by a patented process which gives 
a beautiful coating of zine free 
from dross and impurities. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
LAMB & RITCHIE, | 


Boston Spiral Tube Works, 


| FIGURE-WORK. 


Atained Giags. 
SAMUEL WEST, 


471 Tremont St., Boston, 


Artist in Stained Glass 


FoR ALL GRADES OF ORNAMENTATION. 


Memorial Windows a 
Awards of the highwst merit for years past. 
IN BRASS, 
ORh 


E TAL BRONZE, and 


STERLING 
SILVER. 
J. & R. LAMB, f 6th Ave. Cars ‘pass the « door, 
“59 CARMINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Send for Hand-Book, by mail. : 
LASS 


STAINED GLASS 


MOSAIC and 
McCULLY & MILES, 


TAINED+( sLASS# 
1-3-5-7 & 9 MADISON amy 


* 
Corner Michigan Avenue, 
CHICAGO, - - ILL: 


Corrugated Expanding 


Guaranteed no Infringement. I: 
This pipe has all the advantages f 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


AStamed SGiags. 
W. J. McPHERSON, 


PLAIN, DECORATIVE, 
DOMESTIC AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL 


Stained & Leaded Glass Manufacturer, 


440, 442 & 444 TREMONT STREET. 


WILLIAM WRICHT, 


Interior Decorator, 


STAINED GLASS. 


Designer and Manufacturer of Fine Furni- 
ture, Rich Paper Hangings. 


34 Fort Street, West. - - DETROIT, MICH. 
REDERIC CROWNINSHIELD, 


STAINED GLAss and Murat Parntine. 


Dartmouth St., near Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
10 West 23d St., New York. 


PROFESSIONALS IN 


Art STAINED Grass, 


Estabiished, London, Eng., 1884. 


WORKS: 20 West 4th Street, New York. 


FALGK y Go 
34 E.HOUSTON ST. NEAR B’WAY. 
*%*— NEW YORK. —* 


ALFRED GODWIN & CO. 


STAINED GLASS 


For Churches, Dwellings, &c. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


1201 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA-STAINED-GLASS-WORKS 


RSGROVES 


ART STAINED-GLASS - MUFACTURERS 


Donald MacDonald, Agt., 


Glass Stainer and Decorator. 


Studio and Works, 400 Northampton St. 


|:WM- COULTER & SON: | 
CINCINNATI-O + 


REDDINC, BAIRD & CO., 
Manufacturers of 


Stained 


IMPORTED 


ROLLED CATHEDRAL GLASS 


Office and Show-Room: 


152 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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J. G. & J. F. LOW, 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


REPRESENTED BY 
Chi , Henry Dibblee & Co., 266-268 Wabash Ave. 
Albany, Richard Wickham. 
Boston, C. A. Wellington & Co., 44 Boylston St. 
Buffalo, Malcolm ey | & Co. 
Cincinnati, C. 8. Rankin Co., West Pear) St. 


LOW’S ART TILES. 


St. Louis, Seidel & Schosnle, So. Fifth St. 

Milwaukee, Mathews B 

Phila., W.H. Harrison & ‘Brother, 1435 Chestnut St. 

| Pittsburgh ob x. Smith & Co., 49 Sixth St. 
ochester, Hayden & Havens Co. 

Louisville, J. V. Escott & Sons, Fourth Ave. | Rovnemen, te ey, Whitaker & Co., 83 S. Salina St. 


Cleveland, A. 8. Herenden Furniture Co., Bank St. 
Washington, Hayward & Hutchinson, Ninth St. 
San Francisco, W. W. Montague & Co. Market - 
Minneapolis, Sullivan & Farnham, Third St. 
Omaha, Milton Rogers & Sons, Farnam & 14t Ste. 


THE TIFFANY GLASS COMPANY, 


3833-335 Fourth Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 


Stained and Mosaic Class. 


LOUIS C. TIFFANY, Pres’t, and Art Director. 


JOHN DUFAIS, Secretary. 


PRINGLE MITCHELL, Vice Pres’t, and Manager. 


JOHN CHENEY PLATT, Treasurer. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 


THE GEO. H. GIBSON 


Stained Glass Works, 


MACLEAN & RITCHIE, 
121 South Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. F. McMAHON, 


Artist in Stained-Glass. 
No. 157 Wooster St. New York. 


Bet. Houston and Prince Sts. 


Decorative Glass Co., 


218 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
Stained Glass by newly discovered processes 
at a fraction of former cost. Not an im- 
itation. Send for Circular. 


J, PASQUALI & C. AESCHLIMANN, 


Manufacturers of Roman and Venetian 


MARBLE MOSAICS, 

For Floors, Walls, Ceilings, Mantels, Hearths, Dec- 
orations, ete. 231 East 28th St., Bet. 2d & 3d Aves. 
N.Y. Prices very moderate. erences: Principal 
Architects and decorators of N. 


Decorators, 


YRANK HILL SMITH, 


62 BOYLSTON STREET, 


W. J. McPHERSON, 


Established A. D., 1845, 


Glazier, Designer, and 
Ecclesiastical 


DECORATOR, 
440, 442 and 444 Tremont Street. 


Painter, 


Mineral Wool is a Fire-proof and Ver- 
min-proof 
DEADENER OF SOUND. 
Sample and Circular free by mail. 
U.S MINERAL WOOL CO., 

22 Cortlandt St, N. Y. 
H. B. COBURN & CO, 
145 Milk St., Boston. 


‘J. K. BRIGHAM, 


SPANISH MOSAIC FLOOR PILES 
SPANISH GLAZED WALL TILES 
SPANISH PLAIN PAVING TILES 
SPANISH CURVED ROOF TILES 
ENGLISH Hearth and Mantel TILES 


237 Broadway, New York. 


Established A. D. 1848. 
L. HABERSTROH & SON, 


Mural Decorators, 
PAINTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
9 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


20 Bellevue Ave., Near Kay St., NEWPORT, R.I. 


E. A. HITCHCOCK, President. 


GEORGE F. NEALE, Manager. 


C. W. BARNES, Treasurer. 


PLATE-GLASS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


POLISHED PLATE-GLASS| 


SKYLIGHT-GLASS, FLOORING-GLASS, 


ST. LOUIS, 


GILBERT S. KING, AGENT, 102 Chambers St., Room 40, NEW YORK. 


LIQU 


ID 


HARTFORD, CONN, 


GLASS PAINT. 


IT HAS STOOD THE TEST 
Of holding Kerosene Oil in Paper Barrels, Boxes, and Bags. 
in salt water, or exposed to salt air, longer than any paint ever made. 
has no — Made in White and al] Colors. 


ACTORY, LYME, CONN. 
OFFICE, 107 Commerce St., 


It will absolutely hold on Wood or Iron when 


Warranted not to crack or rub off. Send for Circular. 


{THE LIQUID GLASS PAINT CO. 


For Private or Public Buildings it 


American Endolithic Company, 


337 East 27th Street, 


DEALERS IN FANCY MARBLES, 


Mantel-Facings, Dados, Friezes, Etc. Decorated with any Design in Permanent Col- 


NEW YORK. 


ors, below the surface of the Marble, and Polished. Send for Circular. 
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EDWARDS & COMPANY, 
TENT) 


Electric Bells » and Annunciators, 
AUTOMATIO BURGLAR ALARMS, FIRE ALARMS, Eto. 
Anni 8 Tubes, 

BY ELECTRICITY. 


Factory: 4th Ave. and 144th St. Office: 171 Broadway, WM. Y. 


PATENT 
Solid 


Parquet |i 


UET FLOORS, 


ed 1874. 7-8 and 3-8 in. thick, 
ae are a cheapest, most beautiful and durable floor made. 
——— of them are in use in the finest residences, offices, etc., 
hout the country, with perfect ~ ge New and beau: 

tiful esigns are constantly ~ Ke Send sketch of 
rooms, with s tions as to w etc., for designs and 
estimates. W. E. WHEELER. 

Factory, 84 to 96 Erie Street, Toledo, Ohio. 

Office and Salesroom, 12 East 14 St., New York. 


Architectural Iron and Jail Works. 
IRON 8TORE-FRONTS, COLUMNS AND GIRDERS, 


Iron Railings and Verandas, 


BANK VAULTS, FIRE-PROOF DOORS & SHUTTERS, 
JAIL CELLS AND CAGES, 
and all kinds of iron-work required in the erection of buildings. 
M. CLEMENTS, 


Catalogues furnished on application. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cc. M.WILLIAMS, EDWIN F. MORSE, 


STEPHEN A, MORSF. 
Morse, Williams Co. 
ufacturers and Builders of 


H Steam, Belt and Hand-Power Passenger 
and ht Blevators, Dumb-Waiters, 


t 
Sole owners Auton matic Hai ors, t Governor to 
and Hoisting Machin Send for Illustrated Circular 
Nos. 411 and 413 Che hiladelphia, Pa. 
Branch Office, 108 t., New York. 


G. L. Swett & Com mpany, 


Manuf’rs of Plain and Ornamen 
SHEET-METAL WORK FOR BUILDINGS. 
Copper Gutters, Cornices, Windows, Finials, 
Galvanized-Iron Ventilators, Roofing, etc. 
IMPROVED METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. 

N. B.— We warrant our Skylights to be Fire and Storm-Proof. 
They are the best made and are in use women Eee wy 
Co., Notman Photographic Co., U. 8. Sub- 

nearly all the principal buildings in Boston. 


295 Harrison Ave., cor. Motte St., Boston. 


Decorative 
Glass by 


JOHN MATTHEWS, 
First Avenue, Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
Sole licensee in New York of the TILGHMAN SAND BLAST. 
Decorative Glass from Late Designs Executed by 
Sand Blast or Embossing Process in a 


Sand Blast. 


Superior Manner. 
SHEET AND PLATE GLASS GROUND TO ORDER. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogues or Estimates. 


Fireplaces, 


Ash-Traps, 
and 
Grates, 


EUREKA GRATE WORKS, 
Manutacturers of 


PATENT FIREPLACE LININGS, 


Patent Self-closing Ash-Traps, 
Grates of all kinds, 


Iron Mantels, and Importers of Tiles. 


BOSTON WORKS, 
D. H. ANDREWS, Propr., 

Office, 7O Kilby Street, Boston. 
Wrought-Iron Roofs, Trusses, Box and 
Plate Girders, for sustaining heavy 
loads over long spans. 


INQUIRIES FOR ESTIMATES INVITED, 


. B. WHITE & BROS., (Limited.) 
Manis of lish Portland and Keene’s 


ne and Coarse Cements. 

We beg to Pe that we have changed our Importer and 
have appointed MARCIAL & CO., 36 Broadway, N. Y. 
our sole agents for the Atlantic Seaboard of the U. S., and we ask 
all buyers of our Cements to address all inquiries to them. 

,ONDON, February Ist, 1885- 


Quality and PQ n the world. 


rice the lowest for the quality. 


Colors for 
Mortar. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


PEERLESS COLORS FOR MORTAR, 
BLACK, BROWN, BUFF, RED. 


Brightest and Most Durable Colors Manufactured, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., 
York Avenue and Callewhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS, 


20 Dock Square, 


BOSTON. 


Unequalled Stock of Choice Hardware. 
Specifications figured and orders filled in all 


Cornell University. 


DEPARTMENT OF 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


THE:HELIOTYPE 
PRINTING CO: 


Designing, 


Photo-Mechanical Printing, 
Photo-Lithography, 
Photo-Engraving and Zinc Etching, 


Photo-Caustie Printing, 
==) 211 Tremont St. Boston. Mass Lithoraphy, 


“LITHOGRAPHIC -AND-PHOTO-ENGRAVING - PROCESSES Direct Transfer 


Architecture, 
Civil Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering 


The course in Architecture embraces the necessary 
scientific and mathematical studies, the history of the 
art, and constant practice in drawing and designing. 

Persons 21 years of age, properly qualified, are re- 
examinations. For copies of the full 
information, address the — 


TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, W. Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


National Wire & Iron Co,, | 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Iron, Wire and Brass 


| Elevator 
Enclosures. 


5 6We have recently furnished the new 
Board of Trade and Royal Insur- 


This school offers a oto year’s scientific and profes- 
, Mechanical Mining and 
Chemistry, History, - 


THE COURSE IN ARCHITECTURE 
embraces, besides the necessary scientific and mathe 


matical subjects, the study of architectural history, 
and the constant practice of original des: 
Students in Architecture are received into a two 


ear’s special course. 
A. WALKER, Prest. J. P. MUNROE, Seo’y. 


Keep Your Walls Dry. 


A New Cornice Gutter, LF 
In Wood or Metal, set on his 74 


of Chicago, Ill., with Iron and Brass El-| furs, with a space behind 
ovator enclosures, to which we point as a | for over-flow water. 


erence. Write for estimates Oe. 
ulars Patented May 12, 1885, (3 Uy 
sY 


and partic 
SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO.,]McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY|DUDLEY NEWTON, 


THOMASTON, CONN. Manufacture those celebrated ARCHITECT, 
20 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, Belis and Chimes for 


Permits to woe on any building ean be 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


sent 
obtained on payment of a of $10, 
Address for each. Apply to the Pasentes, 


Infringements Prosecuted. 


iv 
| 
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€levators. 


ELEVATORS. 


The best and cheapest Steam Elevator on the 
market. Engine of the Cowdry, four-cylinder, 
type, with our Improved Reverse Valve. Engine 
has constant rotative movement. No dead cen- 
tres ; works at best angle of crank. By our valve 
we control the lowering so it is impossible to have 
ear accelerate or run away, having all the advan- 
tages of hydraulics at much less cost. Also, Belt- 

wer Machines, fast and safe, and Friction-clutch 
Pulleys for all work. 


D. FRISBIE & CO., 
476 North 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


E. BREWER, 

Hydraulic, Steam, Belt, and Hand 
ELEVATORS, For Freight and Passengers. 
267 Federal St., Boston. 149 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Circular. 


ex error Woodwo 


wiplive Circe! 


on aprlication, 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY MACHINERY €0., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


CAMBRIDGE WASHER. 
Complete line of Machinery for Institutions, 
Send for our new Illustrated Catalogue for 1885. The 
most complete ever issued. 
1 Pemberton Sq., Boston, 


12 Oortlandt St., New York. 
Salesrooms 255 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Foot Power 


Scroll Saws, etc. 
Latest and most improved 
for the WORKSHOP or 

AMATEUR. 

Sold on Trial, if desired. 
New Catalogue free. 
Seneca Falls Mfg. Co., 

270 Water St., 
SENECA 


Architectural Periodicals, 


Prices for 1886. 


The London Architect, per year, ce « OS 
British Architect, - 6.25 
Building News, 5.75 


A. H. ROFFE & CoO., 
11 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


A book of 100 pages. The 

EWSPAP best book for an advertiser 

to consult, be he experi- 

enced or otherwise. It con- 

ERTISING::::: lists of newspapers 

and estimates of the cost 

of advertising. The advertiser who wants to spend 
one dollar, finds in it the information he requires 
while for him who will invest one hundred thousand 
dollars in advertising, a scheme is indicated which 
will meet his every requirement, or can be made todo 
80 by slight changes easily arrived at by correspond- 
ence. One hundred and fifty-three editions have been 
issued. Sent, pees aid, to any address for 10 cents. 
OWELL & Co. +. NEWSPAPER 


WIRHK LATHING, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 


Public Buildings, Private Residences, Mills, Warehouses, 
Stores, and all Mercantile Structures. 


@ IT IS POSITIVELY FIRE-PROOF. & 


WIRE LATHING possesses tho following qualities : 
IT IS NOT COSTLY. 
IT IS EASILY AND CHEAPLY APPLIED. 
PLASTERING ON THE WIRE LATH WILL NOT CRACK. 
THE LATH WILL NOT CORRODE. 

The plastering, when applied, clinches on both sides of the wire, forming a double surface, 

THE WIRE LATHING is extensively used by the United States Government in its Custom House, 
Court House, and Post Office Buildings. 


It is indorsed by the leading Insurance Companies, who have applied it to their own fine edifices, 
Full information given on application to the 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CoO., Clinton, Mass. 
59 Beekman Street, New York. 137 Lake Street, Chicago. 


PULLEYS, 
HANGERS. 


F. Brown’s Patent Friction-Clutch. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND DISCOUNTS TO 


& F. BROWN, 43 Park Place. N. Y. 


Welded papaapen Steel and Iron. (5 ply.) 
For Safes, Vaults,SEtc. 


Practically Burglar-proof, cannot be 
Cut, Sawed, or Drilled. 


Chrome Steel Works, Sole Manufact’rs, 
OHN, Propr. ©. P. HAUGHIAN, Supt. BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


KTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce St. (Printing- 
House Sq.), New York. 


New York. Boston. Chicago. Phil.‘elphia 
— (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Buslder Contract. r+.) 
Common: Cargo afloat. 
| | | |e Hart 19 
715 850 Bay State Hard . @ 
8 00 8 50 Domestic Indiana Pressd | ight Stre 
8 50 9 00 800@ 9 00 16 00 @ 28 00 w 1000 
13 00 Domestic Face | St.Louis Fronts | Medium “ 
: 19 00 @ 20 00 27 00 @ 11 00 
“ 2 40 00 @ 45 00 
1200@1400 | Phila. mould inn 
50 00 @ 80 00 300 @ 14.00 
cago Pressed 
Baltimore 41 00 50 00 2200 @ 2400 
Glens Falls — white.............- 30 00 @ 35 00 Glens Falls ) —_—— Best Paving 
00 25.00 25 00 @ 26 00 5 45 00 5% 
Glens Falls 25 00 @ @ 12 00 
Meulded : ould. 60 00@ 10000 | Third ~ 
Clark's Glens Falls — 30 00. 35 00 @110 
estes @ 3 a 
White MOldye ee 45 00 @ 60 45 00 @ 60 00 5500 @ 6500 
Eeeled | oie: 85 00 @ 100 00 100 00 
Enamelled (edge and end)...-.... 90 00 115 00 @ 120 0) | Dom. (2 
CEMENT, LIME, cack.) | - 
Kosendale Cement. 1200@ 1 @ 150 Not Sold, 15@ 150 
Buffalo, ‘Louisville, @ 1 Book, Shoobr idge 
sec ‘ot sold, sold. @ 1% 285 @ 325 
ee 7 5@ 350 5@ 325 
8 @ 275 @ 325 
“ French 350@ 450 Not sold. 375 @ 425 Hemmoor 
“ German (Alsen)... .... 250 300 3 00 3 315 335 265@ 300 
44 315@ 335 5 265 @ 300 
orwohler)... 00 3 osson 
“ « (Lagerdofer).. 22 255 Not sold. — 306 @ 325 265 @ 300 
(Dyckerhoff).. 275@ 315 300@ 350 325@ 3 50 28 @ 325 
“ - (Hanover)..... 250@ 300 Not Sold. 2 85 @ 3% 
American (Saylor’s).... 215 a 275 $ 300 2 50 275 
275 275 3 25 300 3 50 
500 6 50 50 700@ 750 6 50 7 00 
 superfine....... 875 @ 1100 11 50 11 00 @ 12 00 11 50 
Lime of Teil......... 500 Not sold. White Lime 
Hydraulic Lime..............0006 145 @ 145 28 @ 8 Pp bush. 
Chicago Lime in bulk............ 60 65 bat y Mash 
75 85 25 150 
Rockland an rt, fin 2 Yot sol 
State, com. cargo cues (nom. yee 90 Not sold. Not sold Not soid,. 
State, finishing 110 Not sold. Not sold. Not sold. 
Plaster (ealcined.).. : 165 @ = 2 25 
lond cs ence 100 125 100@ 17 128 150 
Granite : (Maine) @ 6 55@ 65 
Limestone: 
100 9% @ 100 8s0@ 9 
4 
90 450 Perch. 
(Cotinued om nage vi 
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ACCIDENTS 
to those who 
“Don’t Travel Much” as well as to those who do. The quietest 
Professional and Business Men are as liable as any others to the 
Thousand Hazards of Life, at home or abroad. 
INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
Which pays $3,000 a day to Accident Claimants. Costs but 85 per Year for $1,000 Insur 
ance, with 85 Weekly Indemnity, to Professional and Business Men. Larger Sums at 


proportionate rates. No extra charge for European Travel and Residence. 
Also issues best Life and Endowment Policies. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres. RODNEY DENNIS, Sec. JOHN E. MORRIS, Asst. Sec. 


Vy Worthington Steam Pumps. 
HOUSE TANK SERVICE 
And Hydraulic Elevators. 


ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS. 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON - New York. 


BOSTON, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI, 
CLEVELAND, SAN FRANCISCO, PITTSBURGH, 


BUILDING MATERIALS, New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia, 
Foundation : (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
Dimension... ... 500 ton 45@ 26 
ee 460 perch 8 50 ‘on 
ences 125 145 @ 250 


175 15 100 1 in.th.10 19 
7 4 45 


aa 
E 

3 


105@115 
105 @ 135 


® 
= 


saa 


| 


ss 
| akeseses 


ass 
Rutland, white.. 
Sutherland Falis.. 125 
Italian, blue-veined... 


tow 


ww? 


Tennessee, 


— 


Pennsylvania, blue. . 
Vermont, white......... 
Slate; Roofing (¥ square) 


green.......... 700 8 00 
575 
“ 700 8 50 
“ red se 15 00 
550 8 00 


PM 

N. Peach Bottom, warranted ‘unfa 
PAINTS. os lb.) — 

White lead, A 


Longmeadow 

Brown 100 

75 
80 
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Yellow Ochre. . 


Ea. 


Blue, 
Oil, linseed, 
led 2 
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Varnish, coach...... J 
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HARDWARE. — 
Nails: (Per Cask.) 
Spikes, (wrought.) 350 


RRS 

3 

R 

oro not 


z 


(Finishing nails according to size. 
T5c. per keg.)...... 


Acorn, Boston finish....(@pair.)...... 

Brass (for cupboards). . 

Knobs: Set.) 

Mineral, 


se 
Glass, 


XN 

No 
1008 


8 8 
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I-Beams above 12”........... 
Channel- Beams up to 
(Continued on page vii.) { 
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F. W. DEVOE & 


(Established 1852.) 


Fulton St., cor. William, New York. 


Pure Ready - Mixed Paints 


We desire to call attention of con- 
sumers to the fact that we guarantee 
our ready-mixed paints to be made 
only of pure linseed oil and the most 
permanent pigments. They are = 

Chemical,” ** Rubber,” “‘ Patent,” 

“ Fire-proof.” We use no secret pod 
atent methed in manufaciuring them 
y which benzine and water are made 

to serve the purpose of pure linseed-oil. 


Sample cards, containing fifty de- 
sirable shades sent on application. 


FINE VARNISHES. 
Hard Oil-Finish & Wood-Stains. 


lilustrated Catalogue of Engineers’ and Arch- 
itects’ Supplies, 250 pages, 700 lllus- 
trations, on request. 


White-Lead Colors in Oil and Japan. 


COFFIN, DEVOE & CO., 


No. 176 Randolph St., 
CHICACO. 


Heating “Upparatus, 
J. REYNOLDS & SON, | 


FURNACE MANUFACTURERS. 


Kitcheners, Grates, etc. 
Send for Catalogue. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
W. H. HARRISON & BRO., 


Manufacturers, 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


GRATES 


AND FIREPLACES 
A SPECIALTY. 

: Also, Furnaces and 

Send for Il ted Catalog 1435 Chestnut St., Ph 


HOWTO HEAT-& VENTILATE ES 


An attractive book of 72 pages 
containing illustrations « of som, 
of the finest residences in the 
country. Itis a complete Manu- 
al on the subject of Sanitary 
Heating and Ventilating. 

Mailed free on receipt of 4 
cents in stamps. 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO, 
52 &54 Union St., - - Boston, Mass. 


EATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 76 Union St., Boston. 


GORTON’S 


Latest Improved 


| HOUSE-HEATING 
Steam 
Generator 


Wrought-Iron Tubular I, 
Sectional. 

Send for Catalogue and 
Price-list, giving ull de- 
scription of latest Improved 
Side-Feed Boilers. 


THE GORTON BOILER MFG, CO., [Limited.) 
110 Centre St., New York. 


30 
‘ Sandstone, 3 
1 @ 65 
New I wick and Nova Scotia...... 1 
@ 
@ fh | 
: 
; 
i= 
3 a @ 
@ yAm. @ 
Green @ 2 
Green 
AC ” 
: | 16 
a @ 4 
AP 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 
| 
@ 460 @ 
75| Not sold. @ 
@ 12 @ 
wor 
: a 
RTWALG 
Solder: 
I-Beams up to 12”. | 3 | 
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Heating Apparatus, 


The GOODWIN GAS STOVE & METER CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

The Sun Dial Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves. 
The most economical in use. 
Over 50 different kinds. Suit- 
able for Families, Hotels, Res- 
taurants and Public Institu- 
faons. Laundry, Hatters’ and 
Tailors’ Heaters. Hot-Plates, 
Warming-Closete for Pan- 
i tries. Hot-Water Generators, 
. otc., ete. 


1012-1016 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia. 
142 Gitte Street, New York. 


126 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Waldo Bros., Agts., 88 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


st., New York City. 


‘ pue 103 puss 


DUPLEX STEAM HEATER CoO., 
10 Barclay 


SHIELDS & BROWN, 


78 & 80 Lake Street, - Chicago, It, 
MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS OF 


BRADLEY 


For Borers AND Pipes, 
Red Cc ti of Steam. 
FOR GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
Prevents Sweating and Freezing. 
The best Non-Conductor of Heat and Cold in the World. 
Send for illustrated descriptive Circular, and name this paper. 
132 Cedar Street, New York. 


EGISTERS MADE TO ORDER 
FROM THE SPECIAL DESIGNS 
OF ARCHITECTS. 


Manufacturers of Warm-Air Registers, Ven- 
tilators, Ornamental Screens, Etc. 


The Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co., 


64 Union STREET, 83 BEEKMAN STREET, 
ston, Mass. New York. 


SANE MANTELS 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other 

Slate and Soapstone work on hand or made to order, 

JOSEPH S. MILLER & BROTHER, 1210 Ri e Avenue. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Successor to Wilson & Miller. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 


THE FLORIDA 
House = Heating Boiler. 


(Catchpole’s Improved.) 


The cheapest and most economical Low-pressure 
Steam Boiler in use. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


The FLORIDA BOILER WORKS, Geneva, N. Y. 


THE H. B. SMITH CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Union Steam and Water 
HEATING APPARATUS, 


For Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
Also Manufacturers of 


Reed's Radiators, 
Indirect Pin Radiators, etc. 


Office and Warerooms, 137 Centre St., New York. 
Foundry, Westfield, Mass. 


STEAM WARMING. 


BATES & JOHNSON, 


114 LEONARD STREET, - NEW YORK. 
59 West Water Street, Syracuse. ‘so Broadway, Albany. 


House Warming a Specialty. Estimates F'urnished on Application, 


PIPE-COVERING. 


This covering is made entirely of Asbestos, and can not 
be affected injuriously by heat or dampness, nor can it 
be made a harbor for vermin. 


Asbestos Building-Felt, Fire-Proof Cements, &c. 
THE CHALMERS-SPENCE CoO., 
419-421 E. 8th Street - - NEW YORE. 


LOUIS 
Steam Heating and Ventilating Co., 


CONTRACTORS FOR 


HEATING STEAM 


Stores, Residences, Churches, and all Public 
Buildings. Plans, Specifications and 
Estimates furnished. 


No. 621 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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BUILDING MATERIALS. New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia, 


LUMBER.— pM (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
Boards: (Ordinary dimensions.) | 
Pine, Ist quality, clear......-.. ...+++ 65 00 @ 75 00 50 00 @ 60 00 46 00 @ 48 00 5500 @ 60 09 
uality 55 00 @ 60 00 4200 @ 48 00 44 00 @ 46 00 40 00 @ 50 50 
22 00 35 00 @ 40 00 43 00 @ 4500 15 00 @ 30 00 
25 00 13 00 @ 15 00 Not sold ) 35 00 
18 12 00 @ 13 00 10 00 14 00 
40 25 00 @ 40 00 28 00 20 00 @ 50 00 
32 00 @ 40 00 40 00 @ 45 00 
t+ “10 50 @ 22 00 2000 @ 35 00 
23 00 @ 35 00 Not sold, Not Sold. 
12 00 @ 1700 28 00 @ 32 50 
16 00 13 50 @ 1500 Not sold. 20 00 @ 22 50 
15 00 10 50 @ 15 50 12 50 @ 13 50 
25 00 25 00 @ 30 00 26 00 @ 28 00 
2 25 235 175@ 300 
240 225 2 50 Not sold. a 275 
6 00 Not sold. 
500 450 240@ 260 
2 00 150 200 Not sold. 
160 3 75 450 50@ 800! (30 $10 28 
Not sold. 24” 21 
200 400 2 25 235) (20” 550@14 
ee 20 00 550 6 00 400 450 13 20 00 
Miscellaneous: 
DM. | Piles 6c. ft. Not sold. 
Fence pickets, Spruce.............+.++ 8 10 10 00 @ 18 00 | Pine, 8 g 2100 12 00 @ 1100 
Cedar posts, 9 ft. (sq. posts.)............ 25 35 900 @ 21 00 70 1 25 
Chestnut “* 25 35 Not sold. 3@ 3 
ied.) 5500} 3800@ 4800) 3500 40 00 75008 50 00 
Cherry.......... 80 00 @120 00 60 06 @ 100 00 80 00 @ 100 00 75 00 @ 120 00 
Chestnut........ oe 55 00 38 06 5000; 4500@ 5000 4000@ 5000 
Butternut -. | 4000 60 00 60 00 70 00 50 00 @ 60 00 67 50 @ 75 00 
180 00 | 15090 @ 16000/ 15000@ 18000| 15000 @ 250 00 
350 00} 12000 @ 35000) 25000 @ 30000| 20000 @ 30000 
5000; 4500 6000; 3000 3500} 2750@ 65500 
70 00 50 00 35 00 40 00 3500@ 4500 
70 00 50 00 55 00 8 0 @ 40 00 4050@ 5000 
90 00 65 00 70 00 45 00 50 00 5750@ 6750 
50 00 65 00 4000a@ 5000 5750@ 6750 
on 7000; 3000 6500; 4500 50 00 65 00 
es 60 00 7000; 5600 12.50 @ 75 00 
15000 | 8500@ 12000; 8000@ 10000; 9000 @ 20000 
£0 00 38 00 45 00 30 00 35 00 25 00 45 00 
Yellow pine......... 4500} 4000 4500; 3000 3500} 3750 45 60 
Gumwood, best red.........-+scecceceee 30 00 35 00 
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GLOBE VENTILATORS & CHIMNEY CAPS. 


Public and Private Buildings and Railroad Cars Perfectly Ventilated. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED! 
STATIONARY, ORNAMENTAL, NOISELESS, STORM-PROOF, 
DURABLE, SIMPLE, and CHEAP. 
Send for Price-List. Working Model sent of to pay postage. Manufactured 


CLOBE VENTILATOR co. 


Office: 203 River Street, Troy, N 

Wholesale Agents for Albany and vicinity, Hor & Co.. Nos. .o and 27 Green St., Alban Kt 

Wholesale Agents for New York City en vicinity, Groree H. Moseman, 28 Cliff St., ew York City. 
Wholesale Agente and vicinity BOBANT & Co., 525 Arch Bt.. 

Wholesale Agents for Nebraska, Idahr, “Montana, and yemi ng.) Mittow & ‘Omasha, Neb. 
Wholesale Agente Milwaukee & cinity, 

Wholesale Agente for Boston, Mass.. and cinity, CuAs. », Beomwicn, 613 Broadwa: South 
Wholesale Agents for Chicago, Ill., Sancunt, & Beooxs, 43 and 45 Fran n Bt. 
Wholesale Agents for Louisvil tle, Ky. -, L. Smrru, 1 7 First 4 

Agents for Cansda, HUGHES & 745 Craig 


PAT’D FEB.29=! AND 
MAY 9121876. 


Wholesaie Agents for end cinity, E. H. Coox & Co., Mill St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Wholesale Agents for Minnesota, Wilson & Rooxns, East Third 8t., St. aul, Minn. Wholesale H. & Co., 262 Race 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 


Wholesale Agents for Detroit, Mich. and vicinity, Dry- Dock Sheet-Metal Wo: ks, cor. Orleans Franklin Sts., Detroit, Mich. 


ARCHITECTS 


* You will soon be very busy writing Specifications that will include 
~ provision for heating. We invite your scrutinous investigationjof 


THE NOVELTY HOT-AIR FURNACE 
for that purpose. It has been in use thirteen years, set by all grades 
of workmen, giving much more than general satisfaction. You are 
often forced by circumstances to locate the Heat and Flues against 
our judgment. Then a first-class and powerful Furnace is abso- 
utely essential. The “ Novelty” is no ordinary candidate for your 
favor under such circumstances. It exposes an immense radiating 
surface by its peculiar and excellent arrangement, enabling it to 
supply constantly a 


LARGE VOLUME OF PURE WARM AIR. 


This, of course, is the primary requisite, but the “ Novelty ” is also 
constructed on the principles of science and broad common sense, 
endowing it with lasting power under the public’s test, that are of 

UNEQUALLED DURABILITY. 

The Common Sense has also provided every convenience for 
management and perfect control, so that servants run them success- 
fully, affording the owner much satisfaction and comfort by devel- 
oping in full their 

IMMENSE HEATING POWER. 

This is the season to see them in use. Note the results and make 
comparison. We will be glad to send you a Descriptive Pamphlet 
containing references. 


ABRAM COX STOVE CoO., 


NTEED. 


MASON REGULATOR CO., 40 Gortlandt Street, New York. 


CHAS. B. KLINE, 


Manufacturer of 


ARTISTIC SLATE 


MANTELS 


420 North 3d Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Builders’ Design Book on 
Application. 


ASkplights. 


METAL SKYLIGHTS. 


tiv 10H 


MANUFACTURERS, 
144 North Second St., 25 Washington St., 
PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


Warranted absolutely Storm, Weather, Fire 
and Condensation Proof, Free from 


Leakage from any source. 
Skylights and Glass furnished and put up 
= by us in any part of the country. 
z Ventilators and Chimney Caps or Smokey Chimneys, 


In the World is the Montross Patent CORRUGATED IRON ROOFING AND SIDING. 


/ Galvanized Iron Cornices, Window Caps, Copper 


Cheap, Durable, Handsome, Fireproof. pompaibarnbamercgeny 


: Absolutely Water-tight. E. VAN NOORDEN & CO., 
Proof against Storms, Snow and Ice. 389 HARRISON AVE., - _- __BOSTON. 
Can be put on by anybody. THE BROOKLYN 


co BOSTON MASS. METALLIC SKYLIGHT WORKS. 


Sendfor new illustrated catalogue and price-lis. 


Pardessus’ Exhaust Ventilating Sky- Lights 


Band-Saw Filer. Band-Saw Setter. 


Wood-Working Machinery, 


FOR PLANING-MILLS, SASH, 
DOOR, AND BLIND FACTORIES, 
CABINET AND CARRIAGE MAKERS, 


{ Send for Catalogue. Post Band-Saw.~ 


DOME EXHAUST VENTILATO 
Natural Heat only re- 
lied upon, no foul Air, 
no Smoky Chimney 


GOODELL & WATERS, 


DOUBLE PASSAGE, - QUICK 
FIRE REACH, AND PRAC- 
TICAL FIRE-ESCAPE. 
Absolute safety to occupants of lofty 
buildings, in rescuing Savalas, the 
feeble and timid, as well as the able, 

without harm. 

No danger from smoke, flame, ice, 
freezing or exposure. 

A Descriptive Illustrated Pam- 
phiet of each of the above sent at 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


BICKELHOUPT’S 
METALLICa SKYLIGHTS. 
NO INFRINGEMENT 
on any other. 
Are the Cheapest and Best. 
Manufactured by 


BICKELHOUPT BROTHERS, VENTILATORS: ETC: S. J. Pardessus, Patentee 


218 West 37th Street, N ESTB 1868 71 3-AVE:NY: = wo and 1s COLLEGE PLACE, 
Send for Illustrated © AVE Bet. Barclay & Park Place, @ 
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What the Press says of Ticknor & Company’s New Volumes, 


Monographs of American Architecture : 


Tt remarkable success of the first Monograph shows the demand 
* existing for artistic work of this high grade; and an equal 
sale may be predicted for the pertfolio that illustrates the 
beautiful marble Gothic building of the Connecticut State 
Capitol. This possesses even a higher interest than the 
Harvard Law School, because it is a great public building, 

and not an appendage of an institution. 

The American Architect says: “ The execution of the work 
is all that could be asked. It would be hard to offer a more 
encouraging example of the kind of work to be expected 
in this series.” 


No. II. THE HARTFORD CAPITOL. RB. M. Ursony, 
Architect. Twenty-two Gelatine Plates (from nature), 13 x 16 
In neat portfolio. $6.00. 
Also, a New Edition just ready of Monographs of American 
Architecture, 


No. I. HARVARD LAW SCHOOL. H.H. Ricuarp 
son, Architect. Eighteen Gelatine Plates (from nature) 13 x 
16. In neat portfolio. $5.00. 


« T)DGE TOOLS OF SPEECH ” is the result of a never-varying 

habit of appropriating pertinent and significant periods 
wherever found. Ancient and modern languages teem with 
happily-expressed sentiments of more or less force and 
beauty, sufficiently individualized and excellent to warrant 
‘their reproduction and classification. It would seem that 
thoughts, like history, repeat themselves ; and the Latin poet 
who declared there was no pithy saying which had not already 
been uttered, was not far wrong. It should be a pleasure to 
the appreciative reader, while recognizing their beauty, to cull 
these flowers of thought for the benefit of those who, less 
fortunate than himself, have not the time to indulge in liter- 
ary pleasures, 

The manner of expressing important truths in the form of 
striking utterances by brilliant authors, as adopted in the 
present volume, is such as most readily to secure both atten- 
tion and conviction. It not only stimulates to reflection, but 
also makes a subtile point more obvious and easier to retain 
in the memory. The average individual is readier to accept 
the concise expression of experience, when indorsed by a 
philosophic mind, than he would be were the same conclusion 
arrived at by the slow process of argument. Access to 
European libraries, as well as those of this country, during 
the past few years, has afforded a wide field for research ; 
and it is believed that the pages have been enriched thereby 
in variety and intrinsic value, Books of quotation are not 
only of importance to the reader for what they contain of 
matured thought, but also for what they suggest. Our brains 
receive the spark and become luminous, ‘like inflammable 
material by the contract of flint and steel. 


EDGE-TOOLS OF SPEECH. By Marurin M. Bat- 


Lov. 1 vol. 8vo. $3.50. 


Indispensabie to Lawyers, Clergymen, Writers, and Professional Peo- 
ple Generally. 


“ WORK of exceptional interest, containing fifteen of the lec- 
A tures concerning Goethe which were read at the Concord 
School cf Philosophy last summer. Prof. Hewett furnishes 
an acc unt of the newly-discovered Goethe manuscripts for 
the introduction to the volume. Among the writers are Drs. 
Bartol and Hedge, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. —— Mrs. Sherman, 
of Chicago, Mr. Soldan, of St. Louis, Mr. Snider, of Cincin- 
nati, Mr. Partridge, of Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. Davidson, of 
New Jersey, Prot. White, of Ithaca, N. Y., and Messrs. 
Emery, Harris, and Sanborn, of Concord, the last named 

the editor.” — Traveller. 


THE CONGORD LECTURERS: 

THE LIFE AND GENIUS OF GOETHE. The 
Lecturers at the Concord School of Philosophy for 1885. Edi_ 
ted by F. B. Sansorn, and W. T. Harris. 1 vok 12mo 
With 2 portraits. $2.00. 


NE of the most important of forthcoming books. It is a capital 
0 study of girl-students from Boston, New York, Chicago, ex- 
emplifying the most piquant characteristics of the respective 
phases of civilization and the social criteria of the three 
cities. It is suited alike to old and young, being rich in 
beautiful passages of tender pathos, strong, simple, and vivid, 
and full of sustaining interest. Nothing has been published 

since “ Little Women” that will so strike the popular taste. 


TWO COLLEGE GIRLS. By Heten Dawes Brown. 
lvol. 12mo. $1.50. 


«“ ILL hold the reader in closest attention. The brilliancy of 
the picturing, the graphic description of scene and circum- 
stance, the vividness and vitality of the portraiture and the 
charm of style present Madam Gréville at her best. The 
denouement is very unexpected, and managed with artistic 
power.” — Boston Traveller. 


CLEOPATRA. By Henry Grevitixz. Original copyright 
edition, with portrait of the author. 16mo. $1.25. 


“ CLEAR fire, clean hearth, and the rigor of the game,” desired 
Sarah Battles, of blessed memory; and her wise words have 
ap echoed by every true lover of the game from that day 
to this. 

“We commend this handbook to all lovers of the noble game, 
as being practical, clear and full, without falling into pro- 
lixity,” says the Boston Courier. 

“Tn this book, the foremost players of the best game of chance 
and skill ever devised, recognize not only an authoritative code 
of rules, but also a masterly system of tactics, whereby vic- 
tory may be won with small materials. In fact, this volume 
covers the ground so completely that we do not see how it 
can fail to become the standard authority among all players 
of this country.” — Gazette. 

“ American Whist, is the greatest of games. Throughout the 
country there is a mania for whist. The wise men are play- 
ing and the wiseacres are imitating the play of the game. 
What we all along have wanted was an authority in Ameri- 
can Whist and now we have it.” — Hartford Post. 


JUST READY. 
New thoroughly Revised and greatly Enlarged Sixth Edition of the Standard Authority. 
AMERICAN WHIST. By G.W.P. 1lvol. 16mo. $1.00 


«¢ A BOOK of which literary America may be proud; admirably 
arranged; a delightful boon,” says the Saturday Review 
of Laurence Hurton’s LITERARY LAND- 
MARKS of LONDON. ivol. 12mo. $1.50. 

“ Readable and useful from title page to end of index.” — Every 
Other Saturday. 


“An extraordinary store of interesting information — abundant 
instruction and entertainment.” — New-York Tribune. 


“ a American critic has long stood on the watchtower vainly 
trying to discern the great American novel which has been 
always believed in, but has been a matter of faith rather than 
sight. If we mistake not, this novel, in many respects, has 
come in ‘ The Story of Margaret Kent.’ ‘To see life with- 
out the literary glasses so long thought desirable, and to see 
character, not as it is in other fiction, but as it abounds out- 
side of all fiction,” as Mr. Howells said in the ‘ Editor’s 
Study,’ has seemed to be the province of the author of this 
story. Here is shown in the heroine a woman of brain as 
well as heart; a woman of many-sided life, intense, earnest, 
ideal, with a power for creative literary work, combines with 
an equal power of emotional and the poetic qualities, that 
have so long been considered exclusively womanly. Yet a 
woman who has not had the lilies and the roses of life exclu- 
sively; a woman who has known errors, mistakes, but not 
sins. ‘ Thank God,’ she says, ‘ there has been nothing worse 
than mistakes.” The complicated psychological experience 
that is worked out in this novel, without pedantry or abstrac_ 
tion, stamps it as a remarkable production.” ‘Thus speak 


the Boston Traveller of THE STORY of MARs 
GARET KENT. By Henry Hayes. 1 vol. 12mo- 
$1.50. 


“are PERRY has proved her right to be heard with atten 
tion whenever she shall address the public. . . . Her specia! 
gift is the dramatic ability to understand and interpret a 
mood not her own, to imagine a character in some particu- 
lar stress of circumstance, and to discover and portray the 
resulting moods.” — GrorGe Cary EGG in New- 

York Evening Post. 

Mr. E. P. Whipple speaks of Miss Perry as “one of the most 
wholesome forces in our female literature.” The Parisian 
has demanded of her “a better American novel than any 
woman has given us yet.” The Boston Transcript says that 
“ her prose is almost as charming as her poetry, which is say- 
ing a great deal.” 


FOR A WOMAN. ByNora Perry. 1 vol. 16mo. $1.00. 


The first novel of one of the most popular writers of America. 


TIOKNOR and QOMPANYS CATALOGUE of BOOKS sent post free on application to 
TICKNOR and COMPANY, 211 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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Rioofing Materials. 


STORY & WILBUR, 


Formerly A. WILBUR & Oo. (Established 1821. 
EMPORIUM FOR 


SURTES 


We have the entire production of 
MERRILL’S 


BROWNVILLE (MAINE) SLATE 


ALSO THE 


MONSON (MAINE) SLATE, 


Both of which are Black and Unfading and the stan- 
dard Slate of the market. Used by all Boston archi 
tects for first-class buildings, and the cheapest slate 
n the market for the quality. Also, 

WELSH, BANGOR PENNSYLVANIA, 
STAR PENNSYLVANIA, BLACK DIAMOND 
PURPLE and GREEN SLATES 
Roofing-Tin, Zinc, Solder, Nails, Elastic Ce- 
ment, Kozin-Sized, Tarred and Dry Felts. 


RED SLATES. 


Our stock of Slates embraces over 20,000 squares, of 
all grades and prices. Particular attention to ship- 
ments by vessel or rail, for export or home 

Special rates by car- -loads from quarries. 

Inquiries promptly answered. 

Slate Wharves, 529 Commercial St., 

STORY. BOSTON. 8S. A. WILBUR. 


Felt Roving 


1852. 22 Milk St., Boston. 
Orion ot Felt Roofing 
60,000. 
Inventors and only Manufac 
Ley LLOUTT, turers of the Celebrated 
Fiver “ BEEHIVE BRAND.” 


Unfading Black Roofing-Slates. 


From the Monson (Maine) Slate Quarries. 


These Slates are uniform in thickness, very 
strong, smooth surfaces and unufading in color. 


For sale by 
MONSON SLATE AGENCY. 
P. O. BOX 337, LOWELL, MASS. 


G. W. MACKEY, J. E. Lone, A. M. PAFF, 
Pres 


V. Pres. Sec. & Treas. 
BANGOR UNION SLATE CoO., 


Manufacturers and Shippers of 


Best Bangor Roofing and 
SCHOOL SLATES, 
BANGOR, PENN’A. 


East Bangor Consolidated Slate Co., 


EAST BANGOR, PA., 
Manufacturers of 


Best Bangor Roofing Slate. 


Sawed and Planed Slabs, Hearths, Coping, Sills, 
Lintels, Platforms, Steps, and Risers. 


Slate Mantles as low as 86.00. 


Mineral Wool in floors and walls of 
dwellings keeps out 
DAMPNESS AND COLD. 
Sample and Circular free by mail. 
U. S. MINERAL WOOL CoO., 

22 Cortlandt St. N. Y. 
H. B. COBURN & CO., 


145 Milk St., Boston. 


WHY SHOULD NOT 


Goods be truthfully represented when Advertised ? 


WHAT ARE 
“RE-DIPPED,” “DOUBLE-DIPPED” and DOUBLE-COATED” 


“ROOFING PLATES?“ 


Over a year since this house issued a circular in which the following words 
were used : 


“ There are at the present time certain brands of Roofing Plates in the market, styled 
‘Redipped,’ ‘ Double Dipped,’ ‘ Triple Coated,’ &c., &c., all of which titles are used 
merely to designate extra coated plates. These terms are, however, incorrect and mis- 
leading, as it is impossible for any plate to take more metal than adheres to it by the 
first dipping, if left in the bath of tin and lead a requisite length of time, and no plate 
can have its coating increased in thickness by being redipped. ” 

And, as further confirmation of our statement, we quote from a letter just 
received from Messrs. W. G. Gilbertson & Co., Limited, of the Pontardawe Tin 
Plate Works, Wales, as follows : 

“ We are very glad you agree with us as to taking no wasters of the ‘GILBERT- 
SON’S OLD METHOD’ plates. We shall redip them to take off the metal, and sell 
them as common plates, so that a double- -dipped, double-coated or redipped plate is not 
a good one, as many people i imagine.” 

We take from Zhe Metal Worker of January 9 the following article, which 
you will notice fully confirms the statements made by us: 

“ * Redipped plates’ are supposed to be those which have been dipped a second time, 
so as to obtain a thicker coating. The term ‘re-dipped’ is a misnomer, as are also 
many of the other terms in use in connection with the tin-plate trade, as we have 
already pointed out. Redipped plates in the works are those which are sent back to the 
dipping-pot to be treated the second time on account of some blemish or imperfection. 
Literally a redipped plate isa defective plate in which some blemish is covered up in the 
process of coating. Nevertheless, so-called redipped plates are largely sold at the pres- 
ent time as being better than ordinary goods. ‘ Double dipped’ is another term used 
in the same sense. ‘ Double-coated’ is still another term practically synonymous with 
those already mentioned. 

In presenting the above facts, we leave it to the trade at large to judge as 
to whether goods that are sold by any one under any misrepresentation can be 
considered entirely reliable. 


MERCHANT & CO., 


PHILADELP HIA. NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


BLACK ROOFINGSLA | 


C= of uni | a color, and uality to any produced in 


THE AMERICAN BANGOR SLATE CO. BANGOR, PA. 


NEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING COMPANY. 


992929292929 


OF 

250525 329292023 ia 
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RUBBER MATS STAIR- TREADS, 
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23) RUBBER BELTING, PACKING and HOSE. 


2929 


PERFORATED MAT. 


Warehouse, 15 Park Row, saan 


JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treas. 


Branches, 308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Vulcanized Rubber Fabrics of every Description. 


For Halls, Floors, Stone and Iron Stairways, etc. 


FIRE-TEST HOSE FOR BUILDINGS. 
New York. 


J. D. CHEEVER, Dept. Treas, 
167 Lake St., Chicago. 


52.and 54 Summer St., Boston. 


| | Sewp ron Cincucan. ano Price’ List, 
| East Ninth Street, New York. 
: | 
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Furniture and Jnterior Work. 


Ostrander’s New Oral Annunciator. 


Superior in every respect. No Batteries or Wires. 


Hotels, Apartment-Houses, Residences, Offices, 
tories, ete, fitted in any part of the Country. Compl | 
Outfits of Speaking-Tubes, Whistles, Pneumatic- is, 

Send for New Catalogue. 
ished. 


Ww. R. OSTRANDER & 
21 and 23 Ann St., New York. 


NATURAL WOOD ORNAMENTS. 


Corner Blocks, Round and Square Rosettes, Panel Pieces, Borders, 
Tiles, Medallions, and other designs for 
ARCHITECTS, HOUSE BUILDERS, 
INTERIOR DECORATORS, 
WOOD MANTLE MANUF’RS, 
STAIR BUILDERS, ETC. 


THE TAFT COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN, 


Send for Tltustrated Catalogue. 


Gas-Wachines and Gas-Firtures. 


GAS MACHINE 


Makes Standard, Uniform Cas, without Fire, Danger, Smoke 


or Smell, using plain Bat-wing Burners. 
The only Machine in the world that can reliably do it. 
Send for Circulars, and see whe endor s this statement. 


TIRRILL GAS MACHINE CO., No. 39 Dey Street, New York. 


“OTTO” GAS ENGINE, ROYAL 


SMELL 
Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 per cent less a & 


than any other Gas Engine per brake-horsepower. Hotels, els, Churches, 


Over 15,000 TWIN ENGINES 
\ Impulse every olleges, 
Revolution. Private Asylums;, 
yer made. | Residences, BLL 
oie” ENGINES and PUMPS} 
COMBINED rent Lamp 


For Hydraulic Elevators, Town Water Supply or Rail 
way service. Special Engines for Electric-Light work 


Unexcelled for running Elevators, Wood-Tools, or any Gasolene, Crude 
kind of Machinery. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., PENN, GLOBE GAS LIGHTCO. 


IMPERIAL 


Seat Lighting by Canta A MACHINE. 


ALL DESIGNS. 


Lanterns 

DENNY BROS. & CO., 
AND EVERYTHING 'STILLMAN & NICOLL, 


Supplied. | Gas FIXTURES, 


GLOBE GAS-LIGHT C0,, Agents for Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York. 


Metal Fancy Goods, Fire-Places, Grates, Fenders, 
77 & 79 Union St., Boston. 


Andirons, Tiling, Marble and Glass Mosaics, 
198 and 200 Tremont Street Boston. 


THE COMBINATION GAS MACHINE CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., and WINDSOR, ONT., 


GAS MACHINES 


Lighting Churches, Hotels, Residences, Stores, 


Or any place wanting artificial light. 


The and Best in use. Over 4,000 Machines in success- 
ful operation. 


IMPROVED SEATING, 
For Schools, Churches, Halls, 


And Opera-Houses. 
Send for Catalogue showing 20 Best Styles manu- 


| factured by 


A. H. ANDREWS & CoO., 
Successors to 
BAKER, PRATT & CO. 
195 Wabash Av., Chicago. 19 Bond St., N. Y. 
27 Franklin St,, Boston. $15 Arch St., Phila. 


mn SETTEES AND 
OPERA CHAIRS, 


The Newest & Best Styles for 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
OPERA-HOUSES, LODGEROOMS, 
HALLS, OFFICES, &c. 
Harwood Man’ fg. Co., 
91 Summer St., 
Send for catalogue and state requirements. 


Acme Window-Blind. 


See Illustrated advertisement in Monthly Nos., or 
send for descriptive circular to Morstatt & Klatz]. 
Patentees and sole M’f’rs, 227 & 229 W. 29th St. N. ¥. 


Composite Iron 
Works Co, 


THE 
Steele Mackaye 
PATENT SAFETY 
\. OPERA CHAIR FOR 
HALLs, & Courcu- 
BS. No. 83 Reade 
St, New York. 


WOOD-MOSAIC C0, 


Hite Successors to W. C. Runyon & Co., 


END-WO00D FLOORS, 


Salesroom : Works: 
ss sees | 321 Fifth Ave., 318 Scio Street, 


paveves 
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++ 
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New York. Rochester, N.Y. 
Catalogue Free. 


+ 


METALLIC FRAME 


WIRE WINDOW-SCREENS 


Send for circular and references. 
Over 15,000 in Use. 


AMERICAN SCREEN CO., 


Brookline, Mass. 


HOWLAND & CHURCHILL ANDIRONS 


427 


J, FIRE-SETS. 


Orders for special designs 
of Gas-Fixtures 


GAS FIXTURES BRONZES@c 


WESTERN ELECTRIC co., 
Chicago, Boston, New York. 


Electric Call-Bells and Annunciators, 


For Hotels, Residences, Offices, etc. Electric Bur- 
glar-Alarms, Electro-Mercurial Fire-A larms. 
Electric Gas-lighting 


Send for LDllustrated Catalogue. 


Telegraph Instruments and Supplies, 
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SAMUEL FARQUHAR. ESTABLISHED 1836. DAVID W. FARQUHAR. 


JOHN FARQUHAR’S SONS. 
Slate, Copper, Tin, and Gravel Roofing. 


Nos. 20 and 22 EAST STREET, BOSTON. 
Order Box at Master Builders Association, Special attention — to Repairs 
164 Devonshire Street. of all ds. 


Inventors and owners of Farquhar’s Patent Slate Fasteners, for securing slates to iron 
roofs, acknowledged to be the strongest method in use, and has been applied to many of 
the best constructed and largest buildings in this country. 


Contracts made for Work wherever desired. 


WOO 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, Warehouses, Stables, 
llars, ete. 


Sidewalks and Carriage-Ways 


Laid with 
Val de Travers Rock Asphalte, 
DURABLE, FIKE-PROOF & IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed apply to 
THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE CO., L’t’d 
No. 54 Astor House, New York, 
HENRY R. BRADBURY, Manager. 


THE JACKSON 


that has passed through the heat-saving chambers. 
EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 


77 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 


VENTILATING 


Send for Catalogues and for Reports, from your own State and 
neighborhood, showing large rooms heated, with out-door tempera- 
ture at 40° below zero. Dining-room, or parlor, and chambers above, 
heated by one grate. Rooms perfectly ventilated with out-door air 


Water for the upper floors of City and Country Residences. 
Water for Lawns and Gardens, 


The Improved {ERICSSON'S 


New Hot - Air 
RIDER Pumping 


Pumping Engine, ENGINE. 


Both of these Engines are Manufactured by - 


DELAMATER IRON WORKS, 


Ree Foot of West I3th St., N. Y. City. 
Sn Down-Town Office, 16 Cortlandt Street. 


HOWARD FLEMING, . 
23 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


Importer and Sole Agent for the best 


K. B. & 8. CEMENT. ENAMEL BRICKS, FIRE-BRICKS. 


JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES. 
Radiator, Gate, Globe, Angle, Check and Safety. 


MANUFACTURED OF BEST STEAM METAL. ' 


The Jenkins Discs used in these Valves are manufactured under our 1880 patent, and will 
stand 200 pounds steam pressure. 


To avoid imposition, see that Valves are stamped “ JENKINS BROS.” 
i JENKINS BROTHERS, 
71 John St., New York. Send for Price-List “A.” 79 Kilby St., Boston, 
13 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST MFG. CO. 
GAS-FIXTURES. 


NEW YORE. 


STETTINER GERMAN 
LAGERDORFER GERMAN 


GIBBS 
ENGLISH 


ROMAN CEMENTS 


BOSTON. 67 Greene Street. CHICAGO. 

12 West Street. 68, 70, 72 Wooster Street. 250-252 Wabash Ave. 
INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERIOA, - - of Philadelphia. 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses and other Liabilities.................-++- 473,492.82 
Surplus over all 3.250,778.61 


Wilson's Rolling Venetian Blind. 


WS A very DURABLE, HANDSOME and CONVENIENT piece of Window Fur- 

niture. It takes the place of the cumbersome folding shutters, saving the 
studding-out and boxing, and | tees be pe! room. Can be fitted with lower 
—w; Sliding panel so as to close either half of window. Running in grooves, it 
©\* does not shake or rattle, and is a protection against thieves. 


WILSON’S ENGLISH VENETIAN BLINDS, 
To pull up with cord. (See cut.) 
Wilson’s New Patent Double Edged 


RROLLING STEEL SHUTTERS, 


Fire and Burglar Proof. Will outlast three or four sets 
of any other make. 


“The Hartford” Folding Blind and Wilson’s Flexible Car Blinds. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


J, G WILSON, 550 and 552 W. 25th Street, New York, 


Furniture ! ! 


KEELER 


81 to 91 Washington Street, 
Cor. Elm, 


BOSTON. 


WOOD MANTELS 


And Ordered Work 
A SPECIALTY. 


Estimates given on Architects’ Designs. 


“SAMSON” 


Solid Braided 


Window Sash-Cor, 


Manufactured by 


Reserve and Liabilities .......... 1,070,610.92 
447,821.13 


Total Assets Jan. 1, 1886. .... ... 1,918,432.05 


The Metropolitan Plate-Glass Company 


OF NEW YORK. 

Cash Capital in Government Bonds, $100,000. 
With a Surplus of $116,510.33. 
Principal Office, 66 Liberty Street, near 
BRoapway, New YorK. 


MY 100-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS 


On Architecture, Building, Carpentry, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Decoration, and Ornament, 
Drawing Instruments, Builders’ Level and Architects 


Sent on receipt of three two-cent stamps. 
Wm. T. Comsrocs, Astor Place, New York 


. 
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SUMMARY:— 

The New Edition of the American Architect. — Advice Offered 
as to the Character to be given to the New Illustrations. — 
Publication assured for the Rotch Travelling Scholarship 
Drawings.— The Randolph-Rogers’s Casts for the University 
of Michigan. — Ignition of Woodwork by Steam-Pipes. — 
The Use of Salt on Snow-covered Streets in Paris. — Cast- 
ings of Wrought-Iron. —The Growth of German Cities. . . 73 


ARCHITECTURAL DrawinGs AT THE Exuispirion OF THE SALMA- 


Tue ILLUSTRATIONS : — 
Designs for Wrought-Iron Work. — The Parochial Church, La- 
gos, Mexico. — Competitive Design for the Court-House, 


Tae Ricgut TO AN ExTRAORDINARY AMOUNT OF LicguTt.. . . . 81 
COMMUNICATIONS : — 


The Hoffman Continuous Brick Kiln. — An Architect’s Liabil- 
ity for Omitted Items. — Yellow-Pine Inside Finish. — City- 
Architects. — A Tall Mill-Chimney at Lowell, Mass. . . . 83 


\ jo a few amongst our readers it will not be a matter of sur- 
i prise to learn that with the first issue for March we begin 

the publication of an enlarged and improved edition of the 
American Architect, the change being brought about by the 
addition to the contents of the regular issue during the year of 
forty gelatine prints from nature, and thirty-six double-page 
photo-lithographic prints. Although this change is inaugurated 
in the third month of the year, the subscription will cover all 
the issues for the current year, in order that there may be as 
little confusion as possible in the matter of the terminating 
dates of subscription. In order to do this equitably, we shall 
issue in this edition during the ten remaining months the en- 
tire number of plates that should go with a full year’s issue, 
that is, thirty-six gelatine plates (four gelatine plates having 
been published in the gelatine edition), and thirty-six double- 
page photo-lithographic priuts. The effect of this will be to 
give this year’s numbers of the new edition a rather more affluent 
air than properly belongs to them or than can, probably, be 
maintained during succeeding years. About thirty per cent of 
the subscribers we have approached on this matter have signi- 
fied their desire to become subscribers to the new edition, and 
from our long experience in the use of circulars we know that 
this means that nearly every one who took the trouble to read 
the circular intends to subscribe for the new edition, and in 
like way we know that a large number of those who have not 
signified their assent will do so now that the matter is no longer 
problematical. But as it is a matter of nice adjustment to reg- 
ulate the size of the edition, it is particularly desirable that we 
should hear at once from every one who wishes to receive the 
additional plates, and we make an urgent request that there 
shall be as little delay as possible in notifying us of the inten- 
tion to subscribe. The subscription-price will be ten dollars 
per annum, and present subscribers will with the first issue of 
the new edition be billed for the difference between that amount 
and the sum already paid for the current year. A common 
price for photographs of size and quality similar to our gelatine 
plates is usually fifty cents, or for forty photographs one would 
have to pay about twenty dollars. We offer forty unfading 
heliographic plates thirty-six double-page photo-litho- 
graphic plates, to say nothing of all that the regular issue of 
the journal coutains, for just half this sum! 


E have been sincerely pleased that subscribers have taken 
this occasion to say to us very pleasing and flattering 
things, and it has not been less pleasing that they have ad- 


_that our perceptions will allow. 


most valuable. Naturally no two men want the same thing. For 
instance, the first who replied hoped that the new plates would 
be confined entirely to American subjects, while the very next 
man asked us to give foreign views alone: another wishes interie 
ors mainly, another asks for details, while still another has, in the 
eyes of some correspondents, the singular taste to ask for coun- 
try houses. Another urges us to resume the publication of our 
“‘detail-sheets,” while others call for illustrations of heating and 
ventilating systems, city houses, decoration, chromo-lithographs, 
and so on. All this shows how impossible it would be to publish 
a journal which should every week wholly satisfy each sub- 
scriber, but it also proves, we think, that our past course has 
been sailed with as delicate a touch on the tiller as such bafiling 
winds required, and all that we can say as to our selection of 
future subjects is, that we shall make the most judicious mixture 
Forty plates will not make 
much of a hole in the vast mass of possible subjects that the 
world’s architecture affords, but we can promise our subscrib- 
ers that, if they will continue with us long enough, they shall 
find unfading images of all architectural achievement in every 
quarter of the globe transferred to their book-shelves. So much 
for the gelatine plates, with the quality of which you are already 
familiar. 


OW a word as to the photo-lithographic plates, which form 
N really the starting-point of the present expansion, for it 
was in seeking to devise a way of permanently preserving 
and making generally accessible the envois of the Rotch Trav- 
elling Scholars that the present scheme was brought into shape. 
Naturally, then, to these Scholarship drawings, which are not 
only architectural records of great value, but are many of them 
beautiful specimens of architectural drawing in many phases, 
will be assigned two-thirds of the increase in this kind of illus- 
tration. These plates will be printed on a heavier paper and 
of a different tint, and besides the usual head-line—which will be 
kept close to the top so that it may disappear under the binder’s 
trimming-knife — they will bear a generic title of their own. 
The purpose of this is that if a subscriber so wishes he may 
have these plates bound separately at the end of a year or two 
—for this feature will become a permanent part of this edition of 
the journal—or may have them bound up with the journal itself. 
Those who have had the privilege of seeing these drawings as 
they arrive from time to time, we know will applaud the step 
we take to save from oblivion material of so much value, and 
prepared with so much care. Those who have not seen them 
may take our assurance that these are no mere school-boy ef- 
forts; and as the Trustees have been singularly fortunate in 
having for their first beneficiary so intelligent, indefatigable 
and skilful a worker as Mr. Blackall, it is fair to assume that 
an effort will be made by future holders of the Scholarship to 
surpass in their performances the standard he has set, particu- 
larly as they will have as a guide and measure the published 
record of the work already done. Such publication, too, will 
make it easier for the Trustees to guide and control the work 
of the students, and by their means accomplish something in 
the way of consecutive and correlated investigation. ‘To what 
ends the remaining plates will be devoted we think it best to 
make no promises, It only remains to say that it is our 
purpose, while doing nothing to lower the standard of the other 
editions of this journal, to do all we can to develop this edition 
and make for it a place and name as high as the highest. It 
may not be unwise to add that as such a publication should be 
treated with respect we will set the example by showing our 
own respect for it, and here promise that this edition shall be 
mailed * in boards” so as to reach the subscriber uninjured. 


N. interesting and valuable gift has just been made to the 
H State University of Michigan by Mr. Randolph Rogers, 

the veteran American sculptor, who, being compelled to 
give up work on account of the infirmity of age, has given the 
whole contents of his studio at Rome to the principal school of 
the State in which he was brought up. Independent of the 
value of the collection as an example of a sculptor’s tools and 
processes, the studio contains the original casts for the bronze 


ded advice and suggestion as to how the new edition can be made | doors of the Rotunda in the Capitol at Washington, as well as 
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the models of the famous statues of “ Nydia” and the “ Lost | 
Pleiad,” and of many portrait-statues and figures belonging to | 
monuments of various kinds. These will be sufficient to give 
the collection interest for the general public, while students of 
sculpture will derive a singular advantage from the opportunity 
which it will afford for observing the various stages of an 
artist’s study of his design, the manipulation of the rough clay 
sketches, and the processes by which they are refined and 
carried out into detail without losing force. A bequest of this 
sort from a skilful and distinguished foreign painter would be 
invaluable to young men and women who cannot afford to 
study abroad the technics of the art; and a sculptor’s sketches 
are, if anything, more instructive than those of a painter. 


HE Scientific American has opened its columns to a 
discussion about the ignition of wood by steam or steam- 
pipes which seems likely to be very useful. In a recent 

number one of the many people who do not believe that wood 


can be set on fire by any steam not superheated, writes to ask | 


why the wooden lagging which is placed around locomotive | 


boilers, and then covered with a sheet-iron “ jacket,” does not 
take fire. Although locomotive boilers usually contain steam 
at a pressyre of more than one hundred and twenty pounds to 
tke square inch, the laggings rarely show any signs of char- 
ring, even after years of use. If the seams of the sheet-iron 
jacket get loose, as sometimes happens, sparks from the smoke- 
stack may get in and set the laggings on fire, and such acci- 
dents have sometimes occurred from the water getting low in 
the boiler, so as to expose the crown-sheet to the action of the 
fire, but there is no instance. of any scorching, the writer 
thinks, from boilers in their ordinary condition. As thousands 
of locomotive engineers and master mechanics must know some- 
thing of this matter, it is to be hoped that more communica- 
tions may follow on the subject. 


HE present winter has been so remarkable for its heavy 
snows all over this country that it is interesting to know 
how such visitations are dealt with abroad. In Paris, the 

snow is now rarely allowed to remain in the streets beyond a 
few hours, although the expense of removing it is a serious 
item in the annual municipal budget, forty-four thousand dol- 
lars, for instance, having been spent in removing the snow 
which fell on the eighth and tenth of last December, the 
total depth of which was about seven inches, Some years ago, 
the city engineer experimented upon the use of salt in remov- 
ing snow from the streets, and the cost of performing the work 
in this way having been found to be less than one-half of 
that involved in excavating and carting it away, the salt 
removal is now adopted for all the streets in the city. <Ac- 
cording to the Génie Civil, as soon as snow has fallen to a cer- 
tain depth, men, previously warned, issue from their stations 
with wheelbarrows filled with salt, which they scatter as uni- 
formly as possible over the section of payement assigned to 
them. The street is then left to itself for two or three hours, 
during which carriage-wheels and the feet of horses mix the 


salt thoroughly with the snow, and reduce it almost to a liquid | 
| where living was cheap, and lodgings were more plenty than 


form. Street-sweeping machines are then sent out, assisted in 


some cases by men with scrapers and hand-brooms, and the | 
melting snow is swept into the gutters. The sidewalks are | 
not usually treated with salt, partly because of the annoyance | 
which it causes to pedestrians, and partly because the abutting | 


owners are, as here, obliged to clear their own sidewalks to a 
certain width. ‘The idea that salt, mixed with the snow in the 
streets, is injurious to the feet of horses, seems to be quite 
unknown in Paris, although it is so generally accepted Sas 
that the placing of salt in the streets in snowy or icy 
weather, which was once extensively practised by the street- 
car companies, is now prohibited by lawin many of our large 
cities. We remember a certain street-car company, which 
once brought itself into notoriety by its ingenious methed of 
evading the law, which consisted in boring holes through 
the bottom of a car, and putting in two men, who lay 
down on the floor, with baskets of salt, concealed by 
the straw which was then used as a carpet in the cars, 


and dropped the salt through the holes. The agents of | 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, if we | 


are not mistaken, first discovered the secret of these mysteri- 


ous cars, which drove abuut empty, but would not stop to take | 


| passengers, and brought the violators of the law to justice; 


and since then the use of salt, except on switches, has become 


| rare. 


HE Scientific American says that a factory has been es- 

tablished in Worcester, Mass., for producing castings of 

wrought-iron, after the method introduced a year or two 
ago in Sweden, by Nordenfelt, Except for the fact that 
wrought-iron is infusible in any ordinary furnace, such cast- 
ings would have been made long ago; but manufacturers, 
desiring to make strong and tough castings of iron, have hith- 
erto had to content themselves with making them malleable 
after casting, by heating in boxes of hematite powder, or with 
employing cast-iron, “toughened” by dissolving in it, while 
fluid, small pieces of wrought scrap-iron. The introduction of 
naphtha-spray as a fuel for furnaces, has, however, now placed 
within reach of manufacturers a means of producing a temper- 
ature far above that of the old coal furnaces, and crucibles 
containing sixty or seventy pounds of pure wrought-iron can 
now be kept in a perfectly fluid condition. By using bars and 
scraps of the best wrought-iron for supplying the furnaces, 
castings are obtained as soft, strong and easily welded as forg- 
ings from the same iron, and much more homogeneous in tex- 
ture, the castings, when broken, showing little of the fibrous 
character of forged iron. The wrought-iron castings are 
welded without difficulty to forged bars, and seem likely to 
become of great use in building and engineering work. Already 
elbows and fittings for wrought-iron pipe are made of this 
material, and a flexibility and strength secured which has 
been, until now, unattainable; and it cannot be long before 
lintels for short spans, connections for the different members 
of roof and bridge-trusses, as well as an almost infinite variety 
of articles of hardware and portions of machinery, will be fur- 
nished by the new process. ; 


HE diminution of the population of Paris within the last 
four years on'y makes more prominent by contrast the ex- 
traordinary growth of the German cities during the same 

or a somewhat longer period. According to a paragraph 
which we find in the Gaceta del Constructor, while there were, 
thirty years ago, only four cities in Germany with a population 
of more than one hundred thousand, there are now twenty- 
five. Berlin has very nearly trebled in population since 1855 ; 
Dantzic, Stettin, Magdeburg, Hanover, Leipsic, Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, and Nuremberg, have about doubled; Barmen, Elber- 
field, Altona and Stuttgart have trebled; Chemnitz, Diissel- 
dorf and Crefeld have more than quadrupled, and Dortmund, 
which was, about thirty years ago, the remnant of an ancient 
walled town, with some rudimentary manufactories and a pop- 
ulation of seventy-six hundred, has now become a great mauu- 
facturing city, with a population of more than a hundred 
thousand, and prosvects as brig t as those of any of our 
Northwestern cities. It would be an interesting study to learn 
the effects of this change in the habits of sv large a part of 
the population of Germany. A generation ago -he names of 
Stuttgart, Dresden, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Diisse d rf, and 
Nuremberg were synonyms for sleepy, autique-looxing places, 


occupants; now every one of them has becoue a pushing, 
busy town, increasing in population at a rate more rapid than 
that of New York within the same period, and alive with 
speculation and business activity. The cause which has drawn 
so many of the German people from their country homes to 
the towns is believed by the Germans themselves to be in great 
part the establishment of the industrial schools, which are now 
flourishing in all the principal manufacturing cities. The estab- 
lishment of the empire, and the centralization of the gov- 
ernment, with its brilliant court, in Berlin, has probably had 
most influence in increasing the population of the capital; but 
Crefeld and Dortmund owe nothing to the attractions. f a court, 
and it is undoubtedly true that their growth is directly due 
to the weaving schools, which have, within one or two decades, 
brought the textile industries of Germany from the verge of 
ex.inction to the highest pitch of prosperity, and have enabled 


| German manufactories to place their goods on the counters of 


the Parisian retailers in successful competition with those of 
Lyons, and even of Paris itself, and to crowd out French f»brics, 
by the superiority of their processes, from the mos: important 
markets of the world. 
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MURAL PAINTING.) —IV. 


THE WALL. 


ROM the encaustic 
painting of the ancients, 
described in the pre- 

ceding article, the passage 
to modern wax - painting 
seems easy and natural. In 
order that its description 
may be unbroken, the pre- 
liminary and very import- 
ant questions of the wall 
and ground will be dis- 
cussed in this paper, and 
the process of wax-painting 
in the succeeding one. 

That the walls and their 
preparation ? should be ob- 
} jects of the greatest solic- 
/  jtude to the painter is axi- 

omatic. Even had I the 
practical knowledge, it would be presumptuous to dictate methods of 
construction to trained architects. I can merely as a painter recall 
to their attention one or two principles on the observance of which the 
vitality of mural painting depends. In this way their interest may 
be sufficiently aroused to practise what has so often been preached 
by far wiser men than I. To their indifference, or a misplaced con- 
fidence in others, we must attribute the cracked and shabby plaster- 
ing, and peeling or disintegrated paint by which the majority of 
structures are disfigured. 

Damp walls militate against mural painting of all sorts; they may 
be caused by : — 

(1) Leakage from above. 

(2) Ascension by capillary attraction from the soil. 

(3) The presence of saltpetre. 

(4) Condensation of ‘moisture. 

(5) Exposure of porous materials to extraordinary weather in- 
fluences. 

Naturally the cure for the first of these evils is to stop the leak ; 
but it would be well, as Vitruvius recommenis, to guard against any 
such contingency by protecting decorated ceilings with a water-proof 
stratum between the paintings and roof or floor above. 

Experts say that the vertical ascension of moisture by capillary 
attraction from the soil has been far more injurious to frescoes than 
the horizontal penetration of damp through the perpendicular faces 
of the wall. To prevent the ascension of humidity various hydro- 
fuges have been employed, such as a water-proof course of asphalt 
felt, or of sheet-lead covered on both sides with pitch ‘at the third 
course above the level of the ground, or again, “a coating of liquid 
asphaltum laid on pretty thick, and very carefully, with a strong 
brush; this is then covered with coarse sand, and at the same level a 
projecting joint of hard asphaltum is laid to cut off completely the 
capillary communication of the moisture.” ® 

The mystery of saltpetre, which is a frequent cause of wet walls, 
has hardly yet been saned. The presence of certain soluble alkalies 
that contribute to produce it is more frequent in some clays than in 
others. The lime and sand of the mortar, too, may contain its 
chemical constituents, which would be greedily imbibed by very 
porous bricks. Several preventives against the penetration of salt- 
petre into the plaster have been recommended: asphalt alone, or 
with linseed oil; resin, tarred-felt, ete. A hydrofuge of pitch and 
sand, to exclude damp and saltpetre from walls that are to be fres- 
coed is an old Lombard recipe. ‘“ This composition was thrown like 
rough-cast against the wall, and thus afforded so strong a hold for the 
mortar laid on it, that in breaking through walls thus protected the 
mortar and hydrofuge have never been found to separate at their 
point of juncture.”* But before any such application is made to the 
perpendicular surface of the wall, all ascension of damp from the 
soil must be checked by a water-proof course, if possible. 

The condensation of moisture on cold walls is a source of danger 
to mural paintings. The outer walls are chiefly exposed to this pre- 
cipitation of water. Ashlar walls are more liable to it than brick. A 
double or furred wall would probably be free from it. 

Storm-exposed walls may prove conductors of damp, unless _pro- 
tected; but whether they be coated with paint or a vitreous glaze, or 
boarding, they must first be thoroughly dried and guaranteed from 
ascending moisture; otherwise the damp will be driven inwards. 
Paint applied externally is very short-lived. Unless the walls be 
much exposed, it is far better to apply the protecting coat on the 
inside. 

For stone walls that are to be painted, perhaps the most efficient 
hydrofuge is the encaustic process. The construction of walls cannot 
m fai be controlled, or the painter may be called upon to decorate an 


~ 


1 Continued from page 53, No. 527. 

2 Three excellent papers have appeared in these columns, by Charles T. Davis, 
entitled “Saltpetre Exudations upon Brickwork,” I and II, [Nos. 462 and 467. 
Vol, XVI.)}, and “ Hints on Plastering’? [No 488, Vol. XVII.). There is another 
interesting paper from the Builder, entitled ** Damp Walls” { American Architect. 
No. 372, Vol. 

3M. Polenceau’s method, quoted from “ A Manual of Fresco and Encaustic 
a 4M by W. B. Sarsfield Taylor, London: 1843. 

W. B. Sarsfield Taylor. 


old stone wall —of a church, for instance —to which neither fur- 
ring nor pitch may be applied. Then a coat of wax and oil, or the 
like, well burnt in, is to be recommended. 

In the year 1811 Gros was commissioned by the first Napoleon to 
paint the dome of the Panthéon. To quote his own words, he 
agreed “to represent on it— the figures being to the scale of four 
metres — a glory of angels bearing to heaven the shrine of St. Gen- 
evieve; below, Clovis and Clothilde his wife, founders of the first 
church; farther on, Charlemagne, St. Louis; and, on the opposite 
side, His Majesty the Emperor and Her Majesty the Empress conse- 
crating the new church to the worship of that saint. I ask for this 
work the sum of thirty-six thousand frances, which is to be paid me in 
three instalments; to wit, twelve thousand francs on the completion 
of my composition and its approval by your excellency [Chevalier 
Denon, Director General of the Museum i aan and when I am 
ready to paint; twelve thousand francs when my work is three-fourths 
done, and the last twelve thousand francs when, on the removal of 
the scaffold, it is open to inspection.” § 

As a preparatory measure, the interior surface of the stone was 
first treated with a coat of size, upon which was laid another of white 
lead and drying-oil. Gros did not place confidence in this prepara- 
tion, and a special commission was appointed to provide a suitable 
ground. The commissioners were MM. Thénard and Darcet, the 
most eminent chemists of the day. ‘ After making some experi- 
ments not requisite to be noticed here, they gave the preference to a 
composition of one part wax and three parts linseed oil, boiled with 
one-tenth its weight of litharge. ‘The absorption took place readily 
by means of heat, and the liquid penetrated the experimental stone 
to the depth of a quarter of an inch. ‘The composition, as it cooled, 
acquired solidity, and in from six to eight weeks it became hard.” 
The same process was adopted for the cupola. “By means of a 
portable furnace the whole superficies was heated in successive por- 
tions (about a square yard at each heating) by moving-on the caute- 
rium (furnace) horizontally, parallel to the wall, as such part became 
sufficiently heated, and then the composition was applied with strong 
brushes, when the stone was at a temperature of one hundred 
degrees. The first application having been quickly absorbed, others 
were repeated until the stone ceased to absorb, and as it was rather 
porous, it required the heating to be repeated oftener than would 
have been necessary for a stone of a closer texture; and in these 
heatings care was taken that they should not be so strong as to car- 
bonize the oil. At length, the stone having refused to absorb any 
more mastic [composition, ] and the surface which it covered being soon 
cool, smooth and dry, it received a coat of white lead and oil well 
ground together, and it was upon this preparation that the ground- 
work of the distinguished artist, Gros, was painted.” ® From various 
indications I should infer that these decorations were executed in an 
oil medium, although there is no direct statement to that effect. 
Owing to conflicting statements as to their present condition, I wrote 
to a friend in Paris for accurate information. The answer, just re- 
ceived, is that “they are as fresh as if painted yesterday ;” though 
the joints in the masonry tell as dark lines here and there when 
viewed very near. The paint in these places seems “ to be stained, 
not cracked or peeled.” 

The decorations shared the dynastic vicissitudes of the epoch. On 
the 10th of August, 1814, Louis XVIII was substituted for Napo- 
leon, the price being raised to fifty thousand francs. On the 31st of 
March, 1815, Napoleon was reinstated, and finally Louis XVIII was 
again restored, pictorially as well as politically. During these 
changes Gros writes in a semi-frantic state to the minister (16 April, 
1815) that unless he can command “the tranquility of a definite 
work,” he “ will be obliged to fall back on portraiture, sorry resource 
of our art and the shoal of artists called to noble undertakings.” 
On the completion of the painting in 1824, Gros was created a baron. 
It has seemed worth while to describe at some length the condi- 
tions under which this decoration was painted, seeing that the 
evidence (by which the conduct of slates undertakings may be 
guided) is incontestable, and that it has already stood the test of 
over half a century. Moreover, the unnecessary and premature 
decay of William M. Hunt’s mural work in the Capitol at Albany, 
executed less than ten years ago, has appalled every one interested in 
monumental painting, and cast a certain discredit on this noble art. 
Perhaps the foregoing description may serve as an antidote. MM. 
Thénard and Darcet recommend their composition (the wax, oil and 
litharge) for the preparation of stucco on ceilings. It penetrates the 
stucco deeply, renders it as hard as stone, and effectually wards off 
damp. ; 

When walls are constructed with a view to subsequent decoration, 
all pigment-destroying agencies can be eliminated. A double wall, 
with an air-space between, is a safe foundation for mural painting of 
all kinds, provided that the air-space be well ventilated, and the 
bondings damp-proof. ‘The inner wall at least should be brick, but 

not very soft or porous brick, from which plaster is liable to fall, 
as it yields its water of hydration too quickly, even though the bricks 
be thoroughly drenched before the plaster is “rendered.” If the 
paintings are not to be in “fresco” — which, as we shall see later, 
calls for a backing of brick —iron lathing would probably be the 
safest foundation. The wall behind the ironwork should be solid 
and dry, and if double, so much the better. Furring and lathing of 


5 Les Decorations du Panthéon (troisiéme article), par M. le Marquis Ph. de 
Qaeeeew Gazette des Beaux-Arts, T. XXIII, L. 284. 2d période, 
* Taylor. 
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wood are not reliable. Wattled reeds are recommended by Vitruvius 
to prevent crecks, and they are still used in Germany and Iraly. 
Architects should familiarize themselves with the mysteries of plas 
ter. No all-embracing rule can be formulated, owing to the varying 
properties of local ingredients; but these should be thoroughly mas- 
tered. Iuch of the rotten and defaced plastering is undoubtedly 
due to bad walls and settling foundations; but a great deal is also 
attributable to an inferior quality of plaster and to hasty methods of 
applying it. We know that our plaster, as a whole, is wretched, 
while that of a people who flourished some two thousand years ago 
(the Romans) was, and one might almost say is, excellent. The 
Jatter carefully applied many coats of a superior compound, while 
we hastily lay on but half the number of an inferior one. 

Of late years so many constructive improvements and appliances 
have been invented, that it is astounding to see the same old defect- 
ive methods of plastering in vogue. Apparently “ common lath-and- 
plaster still wins nine times out of ten.” For “buon fresco” plaster 
is a necessity, but buon fresco is a process rarely used by American 
decorators. Why, then, has not plaster long since been banished 
from first-class buildings, and its place supplied by some reliable 
cement? Where the need is felt, the thing needed is generally 
forthcoming. If reliance is to be placed on an article that recently 
appeared in these columns (Vol. xviii., No. 502), ‘ Robinson’s 
cement” would seem to be a good substitute for plaster. Its use 
would do away with the “ pit” and all the clumsy appliances of the 
plasterer. The time occupied in slaking the lime and drying the 
successive coats would be saved. The rendering coat, mixed with 
sand, sets at once, and the finishing coat, with or without sand, may 
be applied directly, forming a homogeneous body that is very hard 
at the end of afew hours. It has “excellent fire-proof qualities,” 
and “has been carefully tested for painting in several ways by a 
well-known London decorator, and with entirely satisfactory results, 
showing that it can be applied and painted upon at once, as with 
Keene’s or Parian, or it may be left to get dry, and then painted, 
as within three weeks of being rendered it is thoroughly dry and 
ready for decoration, and will stand fine colors perfectly. With 
other cements, if left, the period that must elapse before they can 
be painted must be measured by months instead of weeks. In 
using it no notice need be taken of the time of year or the state of 


the weather.” This cement can be manufactured at much less | 


cost than any of the others. The principal cement-works of the 
patentees, Messrs. Joseph Robinson & Co., “are situated at Kenthill, 
near Carlisle (England), where they have immense deposits of the 
purest alabaster.” 

Another cement worthy of notice (doubtless there are others) is the 
Merrit Asbestine Plaster, which has the advantage of being manufac- 
tured in this country. It is unnecessary to dilate here on its fire-proof 
qualities. Though not absolutely water-proof, it is vastly more so than 
ordinary plaster. It is made from asbestine, a mineral containing over 
ninety per cent of silicate of magnesium, with a small proportion of 
aluminum, iron and water. This is ground to a fine powder, and then 
mixed with caustic potash and silicate of soda. When needed for use, 
it is mixed with sand. It hardens in a few days to the consistency of 
stone, and is very adhesive, adhering even to plate-glass. Instead 
of a wood or wire-lathing, thin corrugated sheet-iron plates are 
used, nailed to ordinary, or fire-proof, furrings of pulp. The corru- 
gations are very close, and only one-eighth of an inch deep. Of 
course, the plaster could be applied directly to the wall. I saw a 
specimen of it spread on a thin board that had warped considera- 
bly, but the plaster had not cracked. Its expense is not much, if 
any, greater than ordinary plaster, taking time and labor into con- 
sideration. Of its excellence as a ground for painting it is impos- 
sible yet to speak with certainty. Time alone can decide the ques- 
tion, notwithstanding all “claims.” Several decorators have ex- 
perimented on it with perfect success, first having given it a coat 
of suitable size.? It must be borne in mind, however, that some 
cements are liable eventually to effloresce, and act chemically on 


1 American Architect, Vol. XVILI, No. 502. 

2Since writing the above paragrajhs on the Robinson and Merrit cements 
= I prefer to leave unchanged, in the hope of stimulating the ingenious), 

have conferred with Professor IT. M. Clark, Professor of Architecture, Mass. 
Inst. of Technology. He distrusts silicate of soda, which he thinks is aimost 
certain to cause efflorescence. Uf cements in general, be writes : ** 1 don’t think 
auy cement would be very favorable for painting, at least without particular 
treatmeut. Mixing with sand would give it key enough tor paint, but there is 
usually more or less of an efflurescence, much siighter than that caused by sili- 
cate of soda, but which, in my experience, works under the film of paint and 


separaces it, especially if the back of the work is exposed to any dampness. ‘he | 


only remedy I have ever found for ubis is to mix a large proportion of oil with 
the cement before putting it on. This nearly or quite stops the effiorescence, 
and might make the cement good for painting on, but very little is kuown about 
this part of the subject.”’ Ag«in, he writes: cement is smooth aud 
hacd, something lise plaster-of-Paris, bat harder and less absorbent. I have 
never seen any indication of efflorescence on it which seemed to come from the 
cement itself, Keene's cement is rather disposed to crack. There is a process of 
erystallization which goes on for years in cement of the ordinary kind, and the 
biue effi rescence may be a product of this.” 

Keene’s cement was used by Messrs. Sturgis & Brigham in the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts for the architraves and baseboards. It has cracked in some 
laces, and effloresced in others, where the wall isdamp. Mr. Sturgis says of 
t: ** Beware of dampness.”” Robert Jackson, an Englishman, (and late mana- 
er for Mr. Sturgis), who has had a large experience with Keene's cement both 
n Englaed and America, would trust it a» a ground for mural painting. He 
says that it shoul receive its frst coat of paint before it has set. This coat 
should contain no lead, and the paint should be di uted in a liquid composed of 
three parts turpentive, one part boiled oil, with a small quantity of litharge. 
Owing to a disregard of these rules, the paint has often deter orated. No vil 
is to be mixed with the cement. He preferred Keene's to the other cements, 
though he did not know from experience anything about Kobinson’s. 

Professor Clark thinks with me, that our plaster and methods of plastering 
could be greatly bettered, as will be shown in a subsequent paper. 


the colors. While on this particular cement, the colors might, 
and probably would, stand long enough for all practical purposes, 
could they be guaranteed for an important mural composition that 
is expected to last? Professor Lewis M. Norton, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of ‘Technology, te whom I am indebted for much val- 
vabl: information, while heartily praising the fire-proof qualities of 
this plaster, shared my doubts as to the durability of any superposed 
pigments. He feared efflorescence and chemical action. Of course, 
these fears might never be realized. I have written at some length 
of these cements, hoping that good might come of it. The deplor- 
able state of our plastering will, I trust, justify my prolixity. 

A painter is frequently required to decorate an existing but unre- 
liable plaster wall. When the space to be decorated is not very 
large de safest way is to fasten artists’ canvas to it with a ecmposi- 
tion to be specified hereafter. ‘This is a somewhatexpensive method, 
yet worth while when the picture to be painted is valuable; not only 
because it ensures the painting against plaster-cracks; but also for 
the reason that it can be more readily detached in case of need. Can- 
vas, moreover, is innoccuous to the superposed colors; lime is not al- 
ways so, unless well covered with several preparatory coats of paint. 
Lime saponifies oil, which quickly turns yellow in the absence of 
strong light. For oil paintings the regular prepared canvas as sold 
by colormen is suitable, but for wax-painting the unprepared mate- 
rial is preferable. When comparatively large surfaces are to be 
covered, the unprepared canvas is better even for oil painting, as it 
can be attached to the wall more easily and securely, the composition 
penetrating its meshes. The only advantage of prepared canvas is 
that it can be painted upon at once. The composition is apt to per- 
colate through the meshes of the raw stuff, and should be given time 
todry. It is difficult to procure wide pieces of unprepared canvas 
in this country. A few years ago the widest in the French market 
was about four metres; a greater width being desired, the canvas 
must be pieced. But when five wall-space to be covered is very great, 
this method is usually abandoned. lieae canvas is better than cot- 
ton. ‘To fasten it to the wall demands care and patience. Trusting 
too much to the readiness of inexperienced artisans, I have under- 
gone several mortifying and costly experiences. Like the making of 
good coffee it seems so simple and easy that almost any neophyte is 
willing to guarantee success. Such however, is not the case. There 
may be those who have succeeded with glue or paste; 1 have not. 
Blisters invariably appeared on the following day, when the prepared 
canvas was used for large spaces, and even the unprepared behaved 
badly, Small spaces present no great difficulties. It must be remem- 
bered that glue does not resist moisture. The following composition 
has not belied its recommendation : — 

70 lbs. white lead. 

2 qts. boiled oil. 

1 pt. dammar varnish. 

1 pt. Japan. 
Doubtless other ingredients or proportions might be used; but the 
basis should be white lead. An unpainted wall needs a priming 
coat. (It would not be unwise where there is danger of damp to 
precede the priming coat with an encaustic or cold-wax treatment). 
Then a very heavy coat of the composition should be laid on with 
broad, flat brushes and the raw canvas immediately applied. When this 
is large four or five men, at least, are needed. It should afterwards be 
rolled ‘ag rollers) and smoothed with the hands for hours till it is 
perfectly flat. This operation exacts patience. When prepared 
canvas is used, a coat of the composition should be laid on the back 
immediately before its application to the wall. In either case the 
edges should be nailed, or fastened with a moulding. 

It is a frequent custom to attach the canvases toa“ keyed” stretcher, 
and then fasten it to the wall with mouldings. This is not a good 
method, unless the canvases are small, and the mouldings easily re- 
moved to“ key up” the stretchers. Canvases are in a way barome- 
ters, shrinking or expanding according to the dryness or humidity of 
the atmosphere. It is almost impossible to prevent the “ bellying” 
of stretched canvas, placed against a cold wall in damp weather, and 
this appearance of flabbiness is very unpleasant. ‘The use of stretch- 
ers is undoubted!'y due to the habit of painting mural pictures in the 
studio, a convenient and fatigue-saving habit, but antagonistic to 
scholarly decoratiun. Not only does it obtain to-day with good ar- 
tists, but with the very best, and I should have great hesitancy in 
condemning it were I not backed by the demi-gods of the wall, when 
mural painting was at its zenith, The great virtue of monumental 
paintings lies in their harmonious relations to their surroundings. 
Ihe conditions of light and shade are far too complex to be divined 
by the most skilful and experienced. The freaks that distance, alti- 
tude, or curvature of surface play with lines, utterly baffle human pres- 
cience. When it is considered that color is an entirely relative qual- 
ity, how can its settings—settings that change with changing light — 
be ignored? or rather how can they be imagined in the foreign en- 
vironments of the studio? On merely sentimental grounds (which 
are never very sure foundations it must be confessed) it seems inartis- 
tic to paint mural pictures in the studio. ‘The studies and cartoons 
must necessarily be prepared in it. There is something stimulating 
in the expectant wall; and when that wall is vast and imposing, as 
it often is in church or hall, it is absolutely inspiring! Nothing is 
more difficult or compromising than to raise the key or change the 
tonality of a picture; yet studio-painted decorations must frequently 
be subjected to such ultra measures, or else discord with their sur- 
roundings. How tasteless to paint a ceiling in the studio, and then 
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exhibit it on the perpen licalar walls of an exhibition-room, yet this 
is done! Oa mechanical groans there are objections to studio- 
printe | decorations; the attashment of canvases to the wall has al- 
ready been described, and it can easily be imagined that there is great 
danger of percolation of white-lead throuzh the meshes of the canvas, 
in places where the picture may be thinly painted. Sach a contin- 
geney must be guarded against by a very heavily-painted ground ; 
but at best the rolling and uarolling of large pictures, and excessive 
handling demanded by the white-lead process, are very compromising. 
There is a class of pictures that may be confounded with, yet are 
not properly mural paintings. Sach, for instance, are the altar- 
pieces, of which so many were paintel by the great decorators. It 
was desirable that they should be movable; hence they must be re- 
garded as easel pictures, and consejuently not within the scope of 
this article. Pasonesc CROWNINSHIELD. 
(To be continued.) 


THE ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS AT THE EXHI- 
BITION OF THE SALMAGUNDI CLUB.!—II. 


ESIDE the red railway-station is a 

cluster of color sketches. The first 

of these, No. 80, by Mr. C. H. 
Walker, is a lovely bit of color, showing 
a doorway in Seville, decorated with 
tiles, or something of the kind. As in 
some others of Mr. Walker’s sketches, 
the brilliant coloring of the little spot 
which marks the decorated door con- 
trasts too strongly with the slightness of 
execution of the rest of the sketch, but the whole has a truthful air 
which goes far to excuse its lack of keeping. Near this are three 
small sketches, by Messrs. Longfellow, H. L. Warren, of Boston, and 
Shope of New York, which are very differently treated, being so 
highly finished all over as to lose, in their turn, much of the freshness 
which makes a good color sketch so precious. Both Mr. Shope and 
Mr. Warren have other sketches in the exhibition, Nos. 102 for Mr. 
Shope, and 139 for Mr. Warren, which are less labored, and there- 
fore much better; No. 139, in particular, being one of the best 
sketches shown. ‘The introduction of so many sketches from nature 
into the exhibition was a happy thought of the managers. Although 
in themselves mostly small and unimportant, they give a pleasant re- 
lief from the rather forced and artificial rendering of the show per- 
spectives, and to one who wishes to judge of these critically they 
serve as an ever-present standard of naturat effect which is valuable. 
Among the most forced and theatrical among what we might call the 
commercial drawinzs on the walls is a perspective of Mr. Robertson's 
Madison Avenue Methodist Church, No. 86, colored, we suppose, by 
Mr. Hughson Hawley, in which the attention which the design alone 
would hardly attract is compelled, by clothing it in an atmospheric 
effect which seems to be intended to represent moonlight on a stormy 
night, with a dose of thander-cloud and sanset added, to suit it to all 
tastes. Another colored drawing of the same church, No. 130, which 
does not seem to the artist to have needed so much seasoning, is far 
more agreeable. Near the Robertson church is a drawing in black 
and white, No. 88, of a house in Pennsylvania, by Mr. T. P. Chan- 
dler, Jr., which, in its own way, errs by the same sort of obtrusive 
theatricalism as its more pretentious neighbor, and is, if anything, 
more unpleasant in its monotonous succession of blotty shadows, 
scrawly textures and broad, blank white spaces. There are better 
things of Mr. Chandler’s here, but most of them show a weak, black, 
scrawly mannerism which sorely needs correction by comparison 
with some of his own beautiful published work of eight or ten years 
azo, or with such sweet, loving little pictures as Mr. Sargent has 
made, No. 90, of his own charming rectory, not “ refectory,” as the 
blundering catalogue calls it, at Fordham. 

The next drawing of special interest which we come to is a finished 
water-color sketch of the clock tower at Dinan, by Mr. Robert Swain 
Gifford, which we suppose must, with two others of the Mosque 
at ‘Tlemcen, by the same renowned artist, have strayed from their 
proper places in the Salmagundi rooms, or the National Academy 
close by, into the uncongenial society of so many works by inexperi- 
enced, not to say ignorant amateurs. Having, however, been caught 
in such company, they are obliged to submit to criticism with the 
rest, and architects will probably take pride in observing that the 
works of themselves or their fellows do not appear wholly at a disad- 
vantage in comparison with those of the brilliant professional artist. 
Although Mr. Gifford makes much more of a picture out of his sub- 
ject and its surroundings than any of the architects would, his towers, 
considered as representations of buildings, are less successful than 
those of Mr. Walker or Mr. Warren. Like the buildings depicted 
by must painters, they are disintegrated, spotty and minute, and al- 
though aided by various tricks of composition, they lack the solidity 
which an architect sketcher would have known at once how to give 
them by contrasts of broad washes of color. Near the Dinan clock- 
tower is a rather surprising design for the New York Athletic Club, 
by Mr. H. Elwards-Ficken, inadequately shown in a brown-ink 
drawing; and close to this is a pretty sketch by Mr. Blackall, in 
brown-ink with slight washes in color, of a little scene in Barcelona. 
Well managed, brown-ink is an excellent medium, but one cannot 


1 Continued from No. 527, page 54. 


avoid noting, in comparing these two drawings, the shortcomings by 
which it often disappoints those who use it too faithfully. Mr. 
Ficken's sketch, being small ia scale, is necessarily drawa in slender 
lines, and without any of that slobbsring, so to speak, of ink in the 
shadows, which can be indulged in with the happiest effect where 
the scale is large and a sketchy manner is permissible. The inevita- 
ble consequence is that the drawing, as compared with what it would 
have been with black ink, is weak and unsatisfactory, while Mr. 
Blackall’s, needing only a few broad strokes and dots, is just strong 
enough, and not too strong, as it would have been if he had used 
black ink in the same way. Mr. Richardson’s cathedral drawings, 
which are in brown-ink, are just about large enough in scale to bear 
the wide lines which are absolutely necessary to get effect; and even 
with these it is questionable whether an ink of somewhat stronger 
color, such as Prout’s brown or liquid sepia, would not have exhib- 
ited his design to better advantage. 

After some dauby studies of decoration on tracing-paper, by Mr. 
H. Edgar Hartwell, come two more Philadelphia sketches, in Indian 
ink, one, No. 119, by Mr. Wilson Eyre, Jr., and the other, No. 107, 
by Mr. T. P. Chandler, Jr. Both of them are good, and the latter 
is far superior to the pen-and-ink drawings shown with it. Near these 
are two very large, but rather cold, colored drawings, Nos. 116 and 
134, of a house in Virginia, by Messrs. Cabot & Chaniler, of Boston, 
and an excellent drawing of a city house by Mr. R. H. Robertson. 
Close to this is a frame ot sketches of furniture, by Mr. F. H. Bacon. 
which deserve attentive study. Mr. Bacon is one of the most bril- 
liant pen-and-ink draughtsmen in the country, and, although his fur- 
niture sketches are very simple, and present no great interest as 
designs, being mainly combination of old details, the precision, effect- 
iveness and economy of line with which they are rendered can hardly 
be too highly praised. In No. 136, we find a clever design and draw- 
ing in pen-and-ink of a house by the Schiweinfurth Brothers, of Cleve- 
land, and near it is another pretty brown-ink or sepia sketch by 
Rossiter & Wright. Interpolated about here are some water-color 
paintings on sale, one being by Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, of New 
York, one representing a “ French town,” and one or two others by 
Mr. H. B. Warren, of Boston. For one of these the modest price of 
one hundred and seventy-five dollars is asked, and another in sepia, 
less interesting than many of the architects’ drawings near by, is 
priced at fifty dollars, while a third in Indian ink, which our memo- 
randum characterizes as “poor,” is held at the same figure. We 
must confess that we are sorry to see these pictures hung among the 
architectural drawings; not that they injure, by contrast, the effect 
of the latter, for it is rather themselves that suffer by the compari- 
son; but because a picture is, or should be, one thing, and an archi- 
tectural drawing another, and those who claim to be able to paint 
pictures make a better appearance, on such occasions, as contestants 
for public appreciation among their fellows and equals, and not 
among amateurs of a different profession. 

We must hurry through our task, and omit mention, perhaps, of 
some excellent drawings, to reach more quickly those presenting 
special interest of some kind. Tiree of the litter we find nearly 
side by side. One of these is a breezy but highly-finished color 
sketch (No. 178), of the Jefferson-Market Court-House in New York, 
by Mr. Beverly Robinson, whom we take to be identical with Mr. 
John Beverly Robinson, who figures in the catalogue as the author 
of a much less successful monochrome sketch of an interior, placed 
elsewhere. This drawing has the air of beiag painted directly from 
nature, so fresh is it, and so true in its values of sky, and shade, and 
color. The next of the trio is a frame of small sketches, No. 179, with 
color slightly indicated, by Mr. Peabody, of Boston. Small as they 
are, they are singularly interesting in design, and clever and effect- 
ive in execution, although perhaps a trifle thin, compared with their 
full-colored neighbors, particularly with No. 183, a doleful-looking 
drawing in Payne’s gray or indigo, of Sansovino’s tomb of Cardinal 
Sforza at Rome, by Mr. Blackall. As a drawing, it is admirable; 
the shadows are laid with a precision which is beyond praise, and the 
modelling almost projects from the paper; but the color is so chilling 
that one longs to disturb it by a friendly grease-spot, or some other 
evidence of human presence. Near this Mr. Stevens, of Portland, 
and Messrs. Brunner and Tryon, of New York, have some interesting 
and effective pen-and-ink drawings; and Mr. R. W. Gibson shows 
some splendidly-executed pen drawings of various parts of his Albany 
cathedral. Mr. Haight, Mr. Bruce Brice, Mr. Upjohn and Mr. 
Pfeiffer, of New York; Messrs. E. M. Wheelwright and Rotch & 
Tilden of Boston; Mr. Gifford of Newark, N. J.; and: Mr. Harney 
and Messrs. Rossiter & Wright, of New York, enliven the wall-space 
next succeeding with clever pen-sketches, beside which are two col- 
ored drawings, one, No. 222, by Messrs. Cabot & Chandler, of Boston, 
showing a very pretty small interior, and the other, No. 226, by Mr. 
W. R. Emerson, of Boston, a study of a rambling red house, almost 
buried in summer foliage, which to our mind is, without exception, 
the most beautiful piece of work in the whole collection. Every ar- 
chitect knows Mr. Emerson’s pencil sketches, and remembers the 
picturesqueness with which he manages to fill those unapproachable 
compositions; but a colored drawing bearing his name is a novelty. 
We cannot say certainly whether the rendering is wholly from his 
hand or not, but whoever did it has known not only how to retain all 
the picturesqueness of a thoroughly characteristic design, but to in- 
tensify it, at the same time that he clothed it with the tenderness 
and feeling that only color laid by a master-hand can give. Anything 
more full of artistic sentiment it would be hard to conceive, and we 
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may all be proud that such a charming work should close the Amer- 
ican portion of the collection hung on the walls of the gallery. 

‘The next number, passing over two well-executed drawings in pen- 
and-ink by Messrs. Gifford, of Newark, N. J., and Harney, of New 
York, is 232, a pen-sketch of St. Mary’s Church, Monmouth, by the 
late George Edmund Street. Although a little disappointing, as 
compared with what one recollects of the dashing drawings of 
Street’s later years, they are admirably executed, and only a little 
less interesting than one of Mr. R. Norman Shaw’s unrivalled pen- 
and-ink drawings, a country house for the artist Goodall. Every 
one knows Mr. Norman Shaw’s drawings, from the reproductions in 
the English architectural journals, and it is only necessary to say 
that this particular one has all the effectiveness, combined with per- 
fect finish, of his best work. Near these are two of Mr. Ernest 
George’s most interesting drawings, both in brown-ink. To our mind 
Mr. George’s drawings look better in black, as reproduced, than in 
the original, brown, which, even in the best hands, is almost sure 
to be found wanting just at the critical point where a spot of deep 
color, or an intense shadow, is necessary to give roundness and force 
to the drawing; but the designs are as charming as possible. A char- 
acteristic, but remarkably good drawing of one of James Brooks’s mas- 
sive churches completes the list of English works, to which should, 
perhaps, be added an elevation, rendered in quiet tints in the French 
manner, of Mr. R. Phené Spiers’s competitive design for the Church 
of the Sacred Heart in Paris, which is familiar to the possessors of 
old files of the Croquis. 

As we leave the gallery, we bethink ourselves to descend the left- 
hand stairway, and find upon it a little collection of drawings over 
which we linger long. Some frames of pretty drawings by Mr. 
Wheelwright, Mr. Mead, Mr. Bacon and Mr. Warren of Boston, and 
Mr. Gibson, of New York, first claim our attention, and from them 
we turn with interest and curiosity to several large pen-and-ink 
sketches by Mr. H. P. Kirby, of Allegheny, Pennsylvania. The 
sketches are in line, and, although far too slight for their size, are 
delightful, not only for the precision and feeling with which they are 
executed, but still more for the architectural sentiment with which 
they are filled to overflowing. Of all the young architects of the 
country, Mr. Kirby, as it seems to us, thinks most naturally in archi- 
tectural forms, and picturesque sky-lines and well-composed wall-sur- 
faces run from his pen apparently without effort. Some of the clev- 
erest of the drawings are imaginary sketches, in the the old town of 
Délabrement, for instance, and are charming in the inventiveness and 
architectural feeling with which they are composed. 

We ought not to conclude our notice of the exhibition without re- 
ferring with gratitude tothe important aid given to it by the Century 
Company and the managers of the Sanitary Engineer and the Amer- 
ican Architect, who have lent many of the drawings made for them of 
interesting and important buildings. Indeed, if it were not for the 
Century Company, some of the best architectural draughtsmen in the 
country, such as Mr. McKim, Mr. White and Mr. Babb, of New 
York and Mr. Van Brunt, of Boston, would be wholly unrepresented. 
Even with this help the work of many distinguished members of the 
profession is conspicuous by its absence, and we trust that the next 
exhibition, which, if we divine rightly the purposes of the gentlemen 
who directed this one, will take place next year, will enlist the coop- 
eration of all those who are willing to show their own best work, or 
who would like to profit by studying the work of others. 


{Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.] 


DESIGNS FOR WROUGHT-IRON WORK. 


HESE bits of ornamental iron-work, designed by different archi- 
* tects of Philadelphia, were submitted for execution to the Manly 
& Cooper Manufacturing Co., of that city, through whose agency 
in the matter the present contribution to our illustrations is made. 


THE PAROCHIAL CHURCH, LAGOS, MEXICO. 


For description of this building our readers must turn to Mr. 
Baxter’s “ Strolls about Mexico,” elsewhere in this issue. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE COURT-HOUSE, TORONTO, CAN- 
ADA. MR. C. 8. LUCE, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Troe To its Name.— A curious instance of the effect of weather 
changes on woodwork is given by a writer in Symons’s Meteorological 
Journal. The subject was a weatber-cock, which was mounted 
on a long wooden pole. When the writer examined the four arms 
bearing the letters indicating the directions, he found it nearly 
forty-tive degrees wrong, and on looking closer, he found that this was 
due to the warping of the wood of the staff. From top to bottom the 
pole was marked with innumerable small weather-cracks running par. 
allel to each other, and around the pole ina slow spiral. It was evi- 
dently the twisting of the pole by these that had such a disastrous 
effect on the veracity of the vane. 


STROLLS ABOUT MEXICO.1— X. 


FROM GUANAJUATO TO LAGOS. 


E leave Guanajuato 
W regretfuily and with 
the determination to 
visit it again, equipped with 
a first-class camera with 
which to bring away a few 
dozen of the many hundred 
of superb pictures pre- 
sented by the quaint and 
historic old city, which 
played a leading part in 
the beginnings of the strug- 
gle of Mexico for inde- 
vendence. Mr. W.H. 
ar of Denver, in a 
visit of a few hours, with 
his quick eye for the pic- 
turesque, took a number of 
remarkably fine views, 
one of which I remember 
— strong 
oreground on the moun- 
tain-side, a group of organ 
cactus shooting up in the 
centre, out of a tangle of 
century-plants and prickly- 
pear, the city spreadimg 
away and filling the depths ; 
the mountains rising grand- 
ly in the distance, ana re- 
ceding in a delicious aerial 
perspective in which the 
delightful mining-villages 
on the slopes showed vague- 
and not with the bril- 
jiant vividness of color and 
_ distinct outline conveyed 
Boy-relie/. Quen. nt by nature itself —even the 
Pont-Audemeér best of cameras not yet 
being able to accord wholly 
with our own optical impressions. My friend Mr. Howard R. 
Butler, a young artist of New York, made some fascinating water- 
color sketches in the course of a day in the town, and sighed for the 
opportunity to spend months there, revelling in the scenic riches of 
the place. Unfortunately, I had but a few plates with me at the time 
of my visit, and through some perverseness of my camera the views 
did not come out well. I was glad, however, to get even an unsatis- 
factory reproduction of one delightful bit looking down a narrow lane 
through a steep gorge, a parapeted wall separating the thoroughfare 
from the dry ravine, spanned by the dark arch of a bridge; irregu- 
lar buildings on the left, artistically-grouped and costumed loungers 
standing about, donkeys coming up from below, and the great church 
of La Compaiiia (the society of Jesuits, now expelled from Mexico), 
looming up with its stately new dome out of the valley in the dis- 
tance. It was a characteristic piece of Guanajuato. 

The stream that runs down through the heart of the city is a 
raging torrent at times in the wet season, but usually it is the meager- 
est thread of water, discolored and thick with the refuse from the 
hundreds of reduction-works that border it. These works have 
great court-yards for the manipulation of the finely pulverized ore, 
mixed with water and spread over the ground in a thick bed where 
it is trodden for weeks under the feet of mules and horses driven 
about over it. After this tedious kneading the silver and gold are 
extracted by chemical processes. Many of these reduction-works are 
owned by the shareholders in the mines, and when the mine itself 
does not happen to be paying directly, as in the case of the great 
Valenciana, which at present is, as a mine, run at a loss, neverthe- 
less they still make a handsome profit by having the ore taken out 
treated at their own reduction-works. The reduction-works are no 
exceptions to the general rule of picturesqueness, with their massive 
buttressed walls, steep roofs, and arched aqueducts. 

The run from Guanajuato, or rather from its suburb, of Marfil, 
where the railway ends, down to Silao, reminds me somewhat of the 
passage over the branch-line from Santa Fé in New Mexico down to 
the main line of the Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fé Railway, with 
the difference that, in the place of the insignificant little junction 
station of Lamy, with a watering-tank and three or four little adobe 
huts, we have an important and rapidly-growing city, Silao being the 
headquarters of a railway division, and the point where the trade 
for Guanajuato now concentrates. As the northward-bound train 
draws out of the station and passes the city we notice the rare fea- 
ture, for Mexico, of an attempt at Gothic in the spire and dome- 
cupola of one of the several churches of the place, and a pretty 
poor attempt it is, for Mexican architects are not used to handling 
the Gothic, having neither example nor precept to guide them. 

The most impressive piece of Gothic which I Lave seen in Mexico 
is the new facade and tower of the parochial church at San Miguel 


a Continued from page 17, No. 524. 
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de Allende. As it is the work of an illiterate Indian, who, I was 
told, made his working-designs for the stone-masons with a pointed 
stick in wet sand, it is naturally crude in many of its details, but it 
certainly has a majestic ensemble with its broad and well-proportioned 
central tower — though too heavy for the Gothic spirit—as the 
main feature of the beautiful little hill-side plaza, and with surround- 
ings reminding one of a typical medieval European town. ‘The base of 
the tower forms a portico with entrances on its three sides. The fagade 
was unfinished at the time of my visit, and it was interesting to note 
the gradual masking of the plain old Renaissance twin towers with 
the subordinate flanking towers of the new structure. It was the 
only example of “ transition” architecture which I have ever seen 
on this continent, and it seemed like a living illustration of the way 
in which some of the old Romanesque churches of Europe obtained 
the Gothic features which crop out ere and there. It was probably 
the intention to transform only the fagade, leaving the dome and 
other old parts intact. 

The views of the charming city on its gentle slope, its foot car- 
peted in green meadows and its head adorned with a garland of 
Juxuriant gardens, with the unwonted spectacle of a Gothic spire as 
a focal point, is something to be remembered. ‘The difference of 
altitude between the east and west ends of the city, which are re- 
spectively high-up on the hill and down on the valley level, is so 
great that the place really possesses two climates, and while certain 
fruits are in bloom in the gardens of the upland, they are ripening in 
the lowland. San Miguel, though now reached by railway, is seldom 
visited by tourists, being at present off the through-lines of travel, 
but there are few cities more worthy a visit by lovers of the pictur- 
esque. 

About an hour from Silao, going north on the Mexican Central 
Railway, is the large city of Leon, with a population estimated as 
high as one hundred thousand. It is in the midst of a particularly 
fertile region, and, as we approach through a wide stretch of level 
fields, we see the high twin towers of the cathedral long before we 
come in sight of the low, wide-spreading buildings of the city with a 
near background of rugged mountains. I spent three days there 
once, doing little but enjoy the soft, delicious climate, just the thing 
fur dolce far niente. ‘The posada, or inn, was on two sides of the 
street just in the rear of the Plaza Mayor; the main structure, of 
ove story with rooms opening off a patio brilliant with gorgeous trop- 
ical blooms of flowers and vines, while across the way it rose to the 
dignity of two stories, where I had a room overlooking the plaza with 
its thicket of trees and blooming shrubs, enclosed in a heavy stone 
balustrade. Paths, running beneath arbors thickly matted with 
vines that afforded dense shadow at noonday, converged at a clear 
fountain running in a basin of stone that, with the surrounding Seats 
of the same material, was beautifully carved with the light green, 
malachitish-looking stone, being so close-grained and hard that it was 
capable uf extremely delicate manipulation. 

Across the plaza, diagonally, stood the great market-house, with 
a noble arched entrance, and walls presenting a fascinating study 
for a colorist, with roseate and verde antique hues predominating in 
the weather-stained tones of the wash, or paint, covering the masonry. 
The interior was airy, lofty, and well-arranged, and the large foun- 
tain in the centre, rich colors of the piles of fruit and vegetables, 
and the costumes of the venders and buyers gave an Oriental aspect 
to the place. Excellent features of many Mexican towns which | 
have visited are the large and handsome market-houses: the new 
market-building opened in Toluca in 1883 would be a credit to a 
European or American metropolis. Indeed, there are probably not 
a half-dozen market-houses in the great cities of the United States 
which could vie with it in architectural merit, or hardly in extent. 

Leon is a manufacturing city, and has been called by an English 
writer the “ Manchester of Mexico.” If that writer had ever seen 
the city he would hardly have made such a comparison, for there is 
nothing at all about Leon resembling one of our manufacturing 
towns like Lowell or Fall River, for instance. Nearly all the manu- 
facturing is done by hand, and in the houses of the workmen, where 
the slow clatter of the rude, wooden looms may be heard through 
open doors and windows as one passes through the streets. The 
production of the city is large, and a considerable part of Mexico is 
supplied from Leon. The fabrics, consisting of zarapes and rebozos, 
or woolen blanket mantles and cotton scarfs, are of coarse grades, 
the former gaudy in hue and the latter somber, and not to be com- 

ared with the beautiful goods made at San Miguel and Saniillo. 
Towards evening, and all day Sunday, the weavers throng the 
neighborhood of the plaza, seated on the curbstone with the products 
of their looms piled beside them, waiting for purchasers, or strolling 
around in search of them with their goods in a pack on one shoulder. 
There was little bustle of bargaining, and the venders sat or stood so 
patiently that it seemed almost pathetic, and I felt like taking pity 
on them and buying a few zarapes and rebozos just to encourage 
trade. But they had nothing which I wanted, and I concluded that 
there must be = howe of business conducted in some undemonstrative 
fashion, or manufacturing would cease. ‘This hand-loom industry is 
so extensive in Leon that a considerable cotton-mill in the city is de- 
voted exclusively to turning out yarn fcr the local demands. 

I was, however, strongly tempted to buy one of the handsome 
leather suits which are a specialty in Leon; made of soft, dressed 
deer-skin, close fitting, and either stained in agreeable gray, russet or 
black tones, or remaining the natural yellow, and adorned with taste- 
ful embroidered designs. I was told that one of these suits could be 


had, made to order and fitting perfectly, for twelve dollars! Leon 
does an extensive leather manufacturing business; good-looking 
boots and shoes are turned out on the same small manufacturing sys- 
tem, very much as they were in Lynn and other New England shoe 
towns before the introduction of machinery. A German firm has 
recently established a shoe factory in Leon, using American machin- 
ery, and is doing a good business. I visited the establishment and 
found the operatives well-dressed and intelligent-looking young men, 
and was told that the work was, in itself, an education for the em- 
ployés, quickening the senses and converting a plodding laborer into 
2 bright artisan. The court-yard of this factory was resplendent 
with flowers and blooming vines, and there was a tree of the euphor- 
bia family full of blossoms, trumpet-shaped and of a delicate roseate 
hue, filling the air with an exquisite fragrance. I pressed one of 
these flowers ina book I had with me, and a faint scent thereof 
lingers still among its leaves, after nearly two years. 

On a street corner not far from the plaza stands the theatre, built 
within afew years; a handsome building with an airy auditorium and 
stately entrance and foyer. 

There are few buildings in Leon of more than one story, and the 
city consequently spreads out over a wide territory. A feature of 
the architecture was the prevalence of carved stonework about the 
windows and doorways, even in the commonest houses. 

The population of Leon is overwhelmingly Indian ; frugal and in- 
dustrious, as shown by the work now accomplished by the crude old 
methods. ‘The low cost of living, and the abundance of labor ought 
to make the place into an important manufacturing centre of the 
modern kind, now that good railway facilities are established, pro- 
vided that cheap motive power can be obtained. 

The next important place to the northward is Lagos, about one 
hour and a hall by rail from Leon. It is in the State of Jalisco and 
the point of departure by stage for Guadalajara, the capital. It is 
a manufacturing place, with some considerable cotton-mills. Lagos 
is a butt for Mexican jokes. For instance, they tell about a Lagos 
man who had a bole in the ground on his land which he wished to 
get rid of, so he dug a second hole beyond it, filling up hole number 
one with the dirt excavated therefrom. But then he still had a hole 
on his hands, and so he dug another hole yet farther on and filled up 
number two, repeating the operation a dozen times, or more, until 
finally, after a hard struggle, he succeeded in moving the hole off his 
land and dumping it into the river! 

The most notable feature of Lagos is the great parochial church, 
mistakenly called the cathedral by many visitors. It has some inter- 
esting individual features, though following the usual form with two 
towers and a dome. The towers are tall and graceful, their acrial 
effect heightened by the graceful pavilions in which they terminate, 
surmounted by light iron crosses; breadth as well as adornment ex- 
ceptional, considering the absolute plainness generally prevailing, 
is given their bases by octagonal buttresses at the corners. The 
facade, with florid rococo work, rich, but not overladen, is recessed 
between the towers, and the whole structure gains dignity from the 
broad, strong steps extending its entire width and leading up from 
the plaza adorned with orange trees below. The effect would be 
still better were the high iron fence at the foot of the steps taken 
away. SyLvesTeR Baxter. 


THE STYLE OF LOUIS XIV. 


HE long reign of Louis XIV, brilliant as it was with all the glo- 
ries which Frenchmen hold most dear, has always been, in our 
eyes, the most humiliating example in modern history of the su- 

preme triumph of humbug. The polities, the wars, the finance, the 
internal administration of that tremendous and most expensive swell 
all partook of the character of the sovereign — selfish, insolent, pre- 
tentious, and without foundation in good sense, patriotism or honesty 
of purpose. That the fine arts of the period, whore liberal encour- 
agement for half a century was inspired not by the love or apprecia- 
tion of art for its own sake, but purely by the all-pervading passion 
for personal aggrandizement and personal display, should be distin- 
guished by a flamboyant and meretricious quality bordering preity 


1Le Style Louis XIV. Charles Le Brun, Décorateur; ses @uvres, son iufluence, 
ses collaborateurs, et son temps. Par A. Genevay. Paris: Libraiie dl’ Art, 186. 
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closely on vulgarity, is what might have been expected in the nature 
of things. The impulse of the Renaissance, a century earlier, pro- 
ceeding from Italy and carefully foster@d by the Valois kings, in 
whose detestable careers their enlightened patronage of art stands 
out as the one respectable feature — this impulse had died out under 
Louis XIIL[; the influx of Italian artists had ceased, and their 
example had been insufficient to found in France a school of answer- 
ing excellence to the Italian school. The next impulse, fruitful 
enough in its own way, came from the ministers of “the sun-king,” 
notably from Colbert, whose broad views of national grandeur 
included the artistic development of every branch of the industrial 
arts, and as in the time of Francis I, Primaticcio was put in charge, 
first of the extensive decorations of Fontainebleau, and later of the 
whole field of the fine arts, as part of the royal administration, so 
Colbert, upon his accession to the ministry in 1662, looking about 
him for an artist of sufficient ability and training to fit him for this 
broad control of the arts, and with the spirit of the courtier to use 
them for the exclusive embellishment of the royal person and his 
milieu, fixed at once on Charles Le Brun. 

Le Brun was then forty-three years old. His remarkable career 
of nearly fifty years had commenced in 1642, when, at the age of twen- 
ty-three, he was fortunate enough to attract the notice and friendship 
of the Chancellor Seguier, who sent him to study at Rome. On his 
way to Italy he fell in with Nicholas Poussin, who was returning thither 
from Paris, and who, knowing the young painter by one at least of his 
works (a picture of Hercules seizing the horses of Diomedes, painted 
by Le Bran when he was fourteen years old), was glad of the oppor- 
tunity of fostering a genius of which he had already predicted great 
things. They travelled together to Rome, and, under the protection 
of Poussin, Le Brun found the way to success open broad before 
him. He was not slow in following it. He remained in Rome four 
years, returning to Paris in 1646. -His first visit, says M. Genevay, 
was to his patron, the Chancellor, to whom he presented a portfolio 
containing sixty-five drawings from the pictures in the Vatican and 
other Roman galleries, accompanied by a dedicatory letter. 

His reception in Paris was cordial and flattering. Ovders for pict- 
ures flowed in upon him, and were shortly followed by more impor- 
tant commissions for decorative painting. He painted the ceiling 
and an altar-piece for the chapel of the Seminary of St. Sulpice. In 
conjunction with Le Seuer he painted the ceilings and walls of the 
Hotel Lambert on the Quai d’Anjou, and a little later he was com- 
missioned by Fouquet, then at the height of his power, to decorate 
in the most sumptuous manner, first the Chateau of St. Mandé, and 
then the yet more extravagant and princely residence —“ cetle pro- 
digieuse folie qui s’appelait Vaux le Vicomte.” At Vaux, Fouquet 
wishing to assure himself of the exclusive services of Le Brun, 
appointed him director of the painting, giving him, in addition to the 
ptyments for his own works, a pension of twelve thousand livres, in 
consideration of which he not only filled the palace and gardens with 
works of art of various kinds, but was charged with the invention 
and superintendence of the numerous festivals, “ fétes pompeuses et 
galantes,” with which the magnificent minister was in the habit of 
entertaining the court of Louis, the splendor of which the monarch 
himself must have found it sometimes difficult to surpass. 

If the king could not outshine the minister, he could at least dis- 
grace him, and this he did promptly and without a qualm, sending 
him to drag out a long remainder of existence in prison, and to reflect 
with what philosophy he could command on the vanity of earthly 
grandeur. In 1661, the small gallery of the Louvre, now known as 
the gallery of Apollo, was seriously injured by fire. The queen- 
mother ordered M. Ratabon, superintendent of the royal buildings, 
to proceed at once with the rebuilding of it. M. Ratabon had a feud 
with Le Brun, which, however, the position of the latter did not per- 
mit him to indulge by ignoring him altogether in arrangiug for the 
new decorations. He went as far as he dared in dividing the work 
between Le Bran and Errard. To Errard, who enjoyed the favor of 
the queen, was entrusted the sculpture and the general ornamenta- 
tion; to Le Brun the paintings. The two artists were invited to 
send in their designs to the council. Le Brun had no idea of sub- 
mitting to this division of the work, and on the appointed day 
appeared before the council with a fully elaborated scheme embrac- 
ing the whole treatment of the gallery, paintings, sculptures, decora- 
tions and all, which he expounded to the official persons with such 
persuasive eloquence * that these gentlemen were all charmed, and 
declared unanimously that nothing could be finer,” to quote the words 
of a contemporary reporter. Evrard, arriving a little later with his 
sketches under his arm, finds the council in a high state of enthusi- 
asm over the plans of Le Brun, expresses himself freely respecting 
the assurance of his rival in appropriating those portions of the work 
which had been assigned to him, refuses to exhibit his sketches, and 
marches off. Le Bran’s triumph is, however, short-lived, for Ratabon 
holds still some good cards, and by a little management procures a 
decision from the queen that the division originally ordered shall be 
adhered to. All this has a familiar sound—as M. Genevay observes, 
“on dirait une scene de notre époque.” 

L» Brun was beaten for once ; but he was able to turn defeat itself 
into final victory. The quarrel was taken up by the Académie with 
g-eatenergy. Le Brun, who was the Chancellor, at once sent in his 
res znation, and behaved with such persistent ferocity towards poor 

ta abon that it was felt necessary to make use of some diplomacy to 
appease him, and when,a little later, it was determined to redecorate 
the gallery of Apollo with extraordinary splendor, there was no 


longer any hesitation on the part of any one in giving to Le Brun the 
absolute control of the work in all its parts. Sculpture, painting, 
gilding, inlay, tapestries, furniture, were all executed, if not from the 
designs, at least under the eye of the master. 

All this work at the Louvre was, however, arrested in mid-career 
by the caprice of the monarch, who had conceived the desire to 
create at Versailles his own especial palace, the centre of his visible 
royalty, whose splendor should hold no association but with his own 
personal glory. Le Bruna was therefore transferred to Versailles, and 
in July, 1662, was appointed first painter to the king, with a pension 
of twelve thousand livres, with a patent of nobility and a brand-new 
coat-of-arms thrown in. 

At Versailles Le Brun found his great field, and here he is to be 
seen in his most characteristic and splendid manner. The paintings 
which ornament the grand galleries and halls and staircases of the 
palace record in the most flattering colors the personal history of the 
sun-king from the moment when “in the midst of peace and in the 
bosom of pleasure he declares his resolution to govern by himself.” 
But the paintings by no means represent the extent of Le Brun’s 
labors at Versailles. The sculptures, the tapestries, the arabesques, 
the trophies in bronze, of the interior, the fountains, the terraces, the 
vases, statues and grottos of the gardens —he had a hand in them 
all, and the whole corps of artists engaged on this majestic residence 
was subject to his guiding will. 

It was at this period that Colbert, who had succeeded Fouquet as 
Minister of Finance, saw the advantage of putting into the hands of 
this triumphant artist the direction of all the various departments of 
industrial art which had any connection with the embellishment of 
the royal palaces or the public buildings. The Gobelins, of which 
Le Brun was male director in 1667, at once became the centre of an 
extraordinary artistic activity. ‘The manufacture of the great tapes- 
tries was of course the chief interest of the place, employing two 
hundred and fifty workmen, and turning out in twenty-five years be- 
tween seventy and eighty textures, covering upwards of eight thou- 
sand square aunes,! at a cost of one million seven hundred thousand 
livres. Bat besides the apissiers the force of artists working under 
Le Brun comprised silversmiths, workers in ebony and mosaic, em- 
broiderers, engravers, draughtsmen — all, in fact, who had to do with 
the ornamentation of the palaces or the furniture of the king. The 
Gobelins became thus a school of art, with Le Brun for its master. 
Here was the nursery of the style of Louis XIV — style well named, 
since its one guiding = and inspiration was the glorification 
of this man. Of this style Le Brun may justly be called the author ; 
pupils and artists drew from his models; he gave the designs for 
statues, bronzes, furniture; he became, to use the words of M. Gen- 
evaf, “the regulator of all forms.” For a generation nothing was 
done at Versailles, at the Louvre, at Saint Germaine, without his 
sanction. At the constantly recurring festivals at Versailles the 
hand of Le Brun controlled the decoration of the gardens and the 
apartments, and even designed the costumes of the participants. On 
oceasions of unusual ceremonial splendor, as of a royal entrance, a 
baptism of a dauphin, a celebration of a victory, Le Brun was the dec- 
orator of such streets, squares or public monuments as were the 
scene of the ceremonies. Perhaps the most notable of these occa- 
sions was the funeral of his early patro. the Chancellor Seguier, 
whom he never forgot to honor as the maker of his fortune, and who 
lived to see his protegé at the height of his renown. The obsequies 
of the Chancellor were celebrated with extravagant pomp in the 
Church of the Oratoire, which was draped throughout and hung with 
pictures, emblems and devices having reference to the life and char- 
acter of the Chancellor. The central portion of the church was 
occupied by a prodigious catafalque, which touched the vault of the 
ceiling. An engraving has preserved for us the general character of 
the amazing structure, and a lively description by Madame de 
Sevigné has supplemented the engraving. Four gigantic skeletons 
bearing the broken mace and the ducal crown of the Chancellor sur- 
rounded the base of the catafalque; four arts mourned the loss of 
their protector; four virtues bore witness to his fame; four angels 
somewhere above received his liberated soul; several other angels 
sustained, at the summit of the monument, a chapelle ardente, blazing 
with a thousand candles. “ Nothing was ever seen,” says Madame 
de Sevigné, “so magnificent nor so finely conceived. It was Le 
Brun’s-chef d’euvre.” 

But our notice grows too long. The story of Le Brun’s career, told 
by M. Genevay in these sumptuous pages, with small literary skill, is 
full of varied interest. It puts before us, in vivid colors, the aspect, 
from the point of view of the fine arts, of that amazing page of 
human history which will always be known as the age of Louis XIV. 
As the age was the age of Louis, as the finances were the finances of 
Louis, so the arts were the arts of Louis, and their mission was to 
record and hand down his glory. Such are not the conditions under 
which the arts have risen in more fortunate ayes to their high-water 
mark. Rather, as M. Videt has well said, they are conditions 
“favorable to the development of a submissive mediocrity, but fatal 
to that of superior and original talent.” 

When Le Brun had to make, for one of the king’s palaces, a copy 
in tapestry of Raphael’s “Judgment of Paris,” he draped the god- 
desses & la Montespan, and ornamented the head of Paris with a 
flowing wig in the “ style of Louis XIV.” C. A. C. 


iThe French and Flemish cloth measure corresponding to the English ell. 
The aune usuelle is ove and oue-tiith metues; the old aune a litle shorter. 
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THE RIGHT TO AN EXTRAORDINARY AMOUNT OF 
LIGHT. 


T is to be regretted that 
the law upon the above 
subject is not in a set- 

tled state, because it is 
a matter of much impor- 
tance to many who have 
valuable businesses in our 
great towns to know what 
their rights are if the 
light to their premises is 
diminished. In ordinary 
cases it is well known 
there must be a substan- 
tial diminution of light in 
order.to give the owner of 
the dominant tenement a 
right to legal relief. But 
where light is used to an 
extraordinary extent for 
the purpose of a particular 
business, it is obvious that 
a less amount of obstruc- 
tion may put an end to 

< the business altovether. Is, 

Landelaver then, the owner of the 
“Thank ford servient tenement in such 

a case as this, to be in a 
worse plight than if he had obstructed the light to a dwelling-house 
or to a building which only required a normal amount of light? It 
is unfortunate that as full and satisfactory a reply to the question 
cannot be given as is desirable. The law may, however, to a cer- 
tain extent, be definitely laid down, and it is as follows, putting it 
into the form of a legal proposition: The owner of a dominant ten- 
ement has a right to an extraordinary degree of light necessary for 
a particular purpose, when such an amount has been openly and 
uninterruptedly enjoyed for twenty years. So far as the first part 
of that proposition goes, the law is plain, and is supported by sev- 
eral judicial decisions, but these, to acertain extent, qualify it. In 
Lanfranchi vs. Mackenzie, decided some years ago by the late Vice- 
Chancellor Malins, the judge laid it down that such a right as above 
expressed was good against all persons who had reasonable know!l- 
edge of such uses. This, it is obvious, very considerably diminishes 
the extent of the above proposition, and only allows the right to pre- 
vail against a limited class of persons. But the general principle 
on which aright to light is gained in ordinary cases is by a twenty- 
years’ enjoyment, irrespective of any knowledge on the part of the 
owner of the servient tenement or any one else. ‘The mere open and 
uninterrupted enjoyment creates the right, and therefore it is a little 
difficult to see why there should be a distinction between the use of 
light for ordinary and for extraordinary purposes as regards creat- 
ing a statutory right to it. Hence we are inclined to think that the 
right is valid, whether persons know of it or not, so long as the enjoy- 
ment is open and uninterrupted. But the late Vice-Chancellor 
Stuart gave relief in the case of an obstruction of light used for an 
extraordinary purpose after eight years’ enjoyment, and the same 
has been done in Ireland in the case of a seed-merchant, who had 
used a room for sampling seeds for seventeen years. But it is here 
again difficult to see why a person who has a special use for a room 
with a strong light, should be in a better position than a person 
who only uses one for ordinary purposes. In both these cases to 
which we have referred, there was, no doubt, a right to a substan- 
tial amount of light, but that, again, seems to be no sound reason 
why a right to a still greater amount of light should be engrafted on 
the other right in a shorter period than is required for obtaining a 
statutory right under ordinary circumstances. If this legal doctrine 
is sound, the result is that if A builds opposite a counting-house or a 
bank in the city, and slightly darkens the rooms, he has done no 
legal and actionable wrong. But if he happens to have opposite 
to him a diamond merchant or a silk merchant, who requires a 
strong light for sampling there, his building may be stopped, be- 
cause, though he has thereby only slightly diminished the light of 
the dominant tenement, yet he has obstructed it sufficiently to inter- 
rupt the particular business which requires an unusual! amount of 
light. Therefore the view of Vice-Chancellor Malins, that twenty 
years’ use of an extraordinary amount of light is required, seems the 
soundest in law and most consonant with general convenience. We 
have a strong doubt, indeed, whether it is altogether advisable that 
there should be any right to an extraordinary amount of light ob- 
tainable. It causes one class of owners or occupiers of dominant 
tenements to be favored above others, to the disadvantage of the 
general body of building-owners. Moreover, the balance of con- 
venience seems to be in favor of allowing a person to build if he only 
slightly disturbs a man’s light, and for the person who requires an 
extraordinary amount of light to move elsewhere. The conflicting 
interests of the owners of the dominant and servient tenements are 
always difficult and often impossible to reconcile. In the case of grant- 
ing interlocutory injunctions to prevent the continuance of buildings 


which obstruct the light of another building, the Court always 


rezards “the balance of convenience,” and if we apply the same 


test to this point now under discussion, it will compel most persons 
to say that there should be no right to an extraordinary amount of 
light. Meanwhile, however, the law says that such a right can be 
gained, but judicial decisions differ as to the manner in which it can 
be acquired, and until some authoritative decision of the Court of 
Appeals, the question will remain a doubtful one. — The Builder. 


THE TABERNACLE AND THE TEMPLF.1 


HE most sumptuous and elaborate 
work that has appeared of late 
years on the structure of the Taber- 

nacle and the Temple, has been pre- 
pared by Timothy Otis Paine, LL. D., 
who tells us that he has spent thirty- 
three years’ work upon it; and a careful 
inspection of his pages confirms the state- 
ment fully. He takes into consideration 
Noah’s Ark, the Tabernacle built in the 
the Wilderness of Sinai, the Temple at 
Shiloh, Solomon’s Temple on Mount Moriah, the House of the For- 
est of Lebanon, (which he happily calls the “ Capitol,”) the Temple 
of Ezra, the rebuilding under the Maccabees, and Herod's Temple also 
is not ignored. He examines carefully all the Scriptural statements 
touching these buildings, as well as the variations given in the Sep- 
tuagint, the Coptic version, the old Itala, besides comparing care- 
fully the Chaldee Targums, the Syriac and Samaritan Scriptures, 
the Greek of Josephus, the Hebrew of the Talmud, and of leading 
Jewish Rabbis. The references are so numerous that more than a 
page, containing three columns of fine print, is needed merely to give 
an index of the abbreviations, used to facilitate reference! His 
examination of the accounts in Kings and in Ezekiel is very beauti- 
ful, demonstrating the perfection with which they dovetail into each 
other, each supplying the details omitted in the other. Dr. Paine 
contends that the misunderstanding of three Hebrew words in the 
description has hitherto confused all previous attempts to restore 
the plan of Temple and Tabernacle. As to the Temple, one of 
these words he renders “ spreadings,” showing that, on the inside, 
the Temple was narrowest on the ground floor, and that the three 
galleries were three “spreadings,” of increased width. The first 
offset added five cubits to width on each side; the second added six 
cubits on each side; and the third added seven; and these ran 
round three sides of the building —north, south and west. The 
same style of structure, with variations, he claims for the House of 
the Forest of Lebanon. These offsets, in both buildings, were sup- 
ported by exterior colonnades, each offset having a colonnade of its 
own, the outermost being, of course, the highest, the next being 
somewhat lower, the third still lower, and responds of “ pilasters” 
against the main wall completing the arrangement. As to the Tab- 
ernacle, he tells us that “the form of the Tabernacle has been lost 
to the world for about three thousand vears,” for want of under- 
standing that the word, translated “ taches,” really means “ curtain- 
knobs.” 

As to the architectural result, it is clear that the two chief build- 
ings, as reconstructed by Dr. Paine, are a striking peculiarity in the 
history .of great structures. The threefold colonnade would be a 
most imposing thing, far more so than the colonnade surrounding any 
Grecian temple. But there are some features of the plans to which 
we find it impossible to reconcile our minds, as matters of architec- 
tural taste and beauty. That ‘wo such great quadrangu'ar build- 
ings should be erected with perfectly flat roofs is unsatisfactory 
enough. That the sort of broad entablature, ten cubits high, which 
surmounts the outer colonnade, should be almost unbroken, except 
by a narrow cornice at the top, is still worse, for the narrow lights 
and the bean-pole palms do not amount to much. But worst of all 
is the east front of the Temple, around which the three colonnades 
are not continued. The immense flat wall which cuts straight across 
that whole east end is broken in outline only by the three step-like 
projections of the three galleries on each side, resting on their 
graded pillars, and one narrow little window at the end of each 
gallery. Besides this there is only the narrow cornice at the top, and 
the low, square-beaded door in the middle on the ground floor, with 
the porch flanked by two small staircases of entrance to the first 
gallery. This porch and east wall are unspeakably ugly. ' The two 
famous pillars, Jachin and Boaz, he makes to be the pillars of the 

rch. They stand about thirty-five feet from each other. They 
ion a horizontal entablature connected with the lines of the rest of 
the building only by the narrow cornice, while the rest of it abuts 
upon the dead wall of the east end without pilaster or anything 
else! We could accept every other part of Dr. Paine’s work with 
little trouble — but that east end never! There must be some mis- 
take about that ! 

This most elaborate and conscientious treatise, however, marks an 
era in the investigation of the wonderful, mysterious and most im- 
portant structures to which it is devoted; and no future writer on 


1* Solomon's Temple” and Capitol, Ark of the Flood and Tabernacle; or The 
Holy Houses of the Hebrew, Chaldee, syriac, Samaritan, Septuagint, Coptic and 
Itala Scriptures ; Josephus, Talmud, and Rabbis. By Timothy Otis Paine, LL. D, 
Illustrated with forty-two full-page folio pilates, and one hundred and twenty 
text-cuts, drawn by the author. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1886. 
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the same subject can fail to return his most grateful thanks to 
Dr. Paine. 

The number of wood-cuts and photo-types rises to between one and 
two hundred. The photo-types are all from the designs made by 
the hands of the author himself, and the minuteness of measure- 
ments and details is simply wonderful. The work is not a bound 
volume. The letter-press consists of folio-sheets, each folded only 
once, and giving four pages of large, bold, double-column print. 
The plates are on separate sheets. The whole is put up in four 
“ sections,” each section having a stout paper envelope of its own. 
The sumptuousness of paper and type is of the best style of the 
famous Riverside Press. 


THE STATE CAPITOL AT HARTFORD. 


So far as we know, the only way in which the readers of this jour- 
nal suffered through the business disaster which overtook its publish 
ers last spring was the unforeseen intermission in the publication of 
the “ Monographs of American Architecture,” which had begun a short 
time before and promised to meet with signal success. Even this 
slight grief is now assuaged by the appearance of the second “ Mon- 
ograph,” which is as perfect a piece of book-making as was the other, 
while it should meet with more acceptation, since its subject is not, 
as in the former case it was, a somewhat small and to a degree pri- 
vate, though architecturally most excellent building, but is a large 
public building which the suffrage of the profession itself has ranked 
amongst the best ten buildings in America, and which the local 
pride of the good people of Hartford probably places at the very 
top of the list. 

A better idea of the building could not be conveyed, than can be 
obtained from this score of gelatine plates, which exhibit its fea- 
tures, both inside and out, in a most satisfying way; and consid- 
ering that the structure is of white marble, which our pure atmos- 
phere has left comparatively fresh and undiscolored, we cannot but 
feel that the photographer has succeeded wonderfully in producing 
plates so satisfactory from the purely artistic point of view. 

Built on the ground once occupied by Trinity College, the capitol 
enjoys a site which could hardly be bettered; standing free from all 
obstructions, it benefits by the sylvan character of the little park 
which adjoins it, and which in itself is a pretty bit of landscape gar- 
dening. The chief feature of the building and the best one, is the 
central tower, with its domical roof, though the manner in which it 
is designed makes it look unpleasantly like an after-thought, as it 
has the air of being planted on the roof of a completed structure, 
rather than a thing supported on foundations provided at the very 
beginning of all operations; and yet those who know the tale of the 
construction of this tower and the lessons it teaches, know that the 
architect had sufficient time to study and provide a means of unit- 
ing this grand central feature to the main mass of the building. 
We do not recollect at just what stage in the construction it was dis- 
covered that, owing to the unequal settlement of the cores, an un- 
foreseen strain was brought on the ashlar-facing of Westerly granite 
of the great tower-piers, with the result that those facing-stones were 
cracking and spalling in every direction. But for two things —one 
the anxiety of the superintendent of construction to make handsome 
work, which led him to set the ashlar with fine flush-joints of lime- 
mortar only about one-sixteenth of an inch thick, and the other the 
scandalous conduct of some one who allowed these stones to be cut, 
not with perfectly flush and level beds, as the specifications required, 
but with simply a chisel-draft round the outer edges of the beds, 
while all the surface behind was hacked away, so that the stones 
had fair bearing only on their outer faces — but for these two things 
the unequal settling of the cores might not have been disastrous ; 
but, as things were, disfigurement was certain, and downfall perhaps 
inevitable. ‘Though many were consulted, it was not easy to find 
the right cure, and we never knew whose ingenious mind it was that 
suzyested the remedy finally and successfully used. Holes were 
drilled in each horizontal joint, and as much of the mortar as_pos- 
sible was raked out and into these cavities melted type-metal 
was run—under pressure, we believe. The settling was checked 
after some tons of metal had been run in, and there has been no 
movement since. The next step was to cut out the drill-holes and 
insert bits of granite about three inches square. This was done so 
deftly, and the pieces were selected so judiciously as to their color- 
ing that most men would never note that the stones were not perfect. 
The larger blocks that fill the place of the pieces which had spalled 
out are more noticeable, as are the cracks which were filled with a 
cement of granite dust. 

There are many points about the building open to criticism, and 
one is the stairway, or want of stairway. It seems incredible that a 
monumental building should have to put up with such contorted 
and inadequate stairways, when one really monumental staircase 
could have been introduced so easily. But there are counter- 
balancing good points, one of them being the hall of the House of 
Representatives — admirably shown in Plate XVII — which not only 
in its architectural arrangement is most satisfactory, but in its color- 


decoration is entirely the most harmonious and effective piece of 
interior coloring we have ever seen — bar the ghastly marble panels 
in the clerestory! Only the artistic immorality of the architect and 
decorator who could disfigure the vaults of the north corridor with 
the barbarous — not barbaric, that is sometimes good and harmoni- 
ous—color and design, shown on Plate XV, could have been blind 
to the certainty that these great planes of staring white would jump 
at the eyes of the beholder, as the French say. 


How the time flies! Here is the new year well under way, and we 
have not yet offered a word of welcome to the several friends, new 
and old, who see in the vast number of men interested in various 
ways in building operations a possible clientage which is pleasantly 
suggestive of lucrative income. 

Of our old friends the Sanitary Engineer, which some years ago 
abandoned to their fate the plumbers, whose educator it at first 
undertook to be, has, seemingly under some misgiving as to 
whether sanitation pays, advanced architecture to the second place 
in its sub-title, while sanitation is the last bob on the kite-tail, and 
it would not at all surprise us, as it is certainly one of the most pro- 
gressive of journals, to find it at some time becoming an architectu- 
ral journal as other architectural journals are. It benefits greatly 
in appearance by certain changes in its make-up, and its architectural 
illustrations, and so on, are always good. 

Another old friend, the California Architect, is also greatly im- 

roved by its new form and style; but we think its moan that the 
Pacific coast — its own preserve —has been deluged by “tons of 
specimen copies” of Eastern architectural publications, is unworthy 
of the courage that has brought the journal to its present position, 
and perceived the benefits that might accrue from the improvements 
just referred to. 


The Jnland Architect, whose typographical excellences we always 
regard with admiration, marks the new year by the issue of an “ inter- 
mediate number,” devoted to reports of architectural society meet- 
ings, unillustrated by plates, which is, in every way, worthy of the 
parent publication; so that this journal is now practically a semi- 
monthly, at an increased subscription-rate. 


Perhaps the most singular advance into the domain of architectural 
publication has been made by the Art Age, a monthly journal 
which came into being two or three years ago, with the sole object 
of giving instruction in the arts of printing and book-making. Nat- 
urally the field was a restricted one for a journal of such high aspira- 
tions; and now, like so many others, it seems to have found that 
there was still an architectural want unfilled; for we find, amongst 
other “departments” added this year, one devoted to architecture, 
and it is very far from being a bad one, though it seems out of 
place in a journal devoted to the arts of Guttenberg and Faust. 


Amongst the wholly new journals is the Architects’ and Builders’ 
Supplement of the Scientific American. ‘This new departure we can 
understand, and can perceive that its success is assured, not only 
because of the mass and character of the information that comes 
under the eves of its editors, but because its publishers already have 
their fingers on a large class of men who liens not time to read 
much, but know enough to read the best; and surely, for the me- 
chanics of this country there is no better paper than the Scientific 
American and its several Supplements. Of the new one it is enough 
to say that it is recognizable as a chip of the old block, and that its 
distinguishing feature is a colored plate, which in its execution is 
much superior to what is usually found in such publications. 


Philadelphia has not, we believe, done much toward fostering 
the arts of building through the publication of building journals, but 
this year we find one coming to our table from that city. The Pahil- 
adelphia Real-Estate Record and Builders’ Guide seems to possess 
the elements of success, though our knowledge of the real-estate 
business does not qualify us to speak ex cathedra. 


Orrentat CanTILEVER Bripce.—A letter from Yokohama, 
Japan, bearing date October 6th, gives the following description of 
an old bridge constructed by native engineers. The writer evi- 
dently shared the popular, but erroneous, impression that engineers 
had urged the claim of novelty in the cantilever principle. The fol- 
lowing is the description verbatim: “ At the sacred city in Nikko, the 
other day, I was rather amused and interested at seeing a fine and very 
costly bridge of cantilever construction — abutments of hewn stone, 
shore piers, hewn granite, octagonal, monolithic, mortised for stone 
girders; monolithic plate beam to receive wooden superstructure. 
The stringers are fastened into the abutments, balance over the stone 
beam, but do not reach, by considerable distance, the gap being fitted 
by middle stringers let into the shore stringers. The Niagara bridge is 
a mere amplification of this one, built before America was settled, asa 
religious duty, very expensive, of thick, red lacquered work, and, like 
a bridge of angels, its planks are never profaned by the feet of the laity 
But it seems queer-like, to come away here to find our new inventions. 
very old.” —Van Nostrand’s Magazine. 
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[ We cannot pay attention to the demands of correspondents who for- 
get to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good fuith.] 


THE HOFFMAN CONTINUOUS BRICK KILN. 
NEW ORLEANS, February 1, 1886. 
To tHe Eprrors or THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,—In your edition of January 23d, I find mention of 
a Hoffman Perpetual Brick Kiln as in operation in this city. 

Some years ago one such was put up by a company in an old- 
established brick-yard. The company failed and their successor 
discarded the kiln, mainly, as I understand, on account of the neces- 
sity to keep it in blast constantly to its maximum supply, without 
regard to demand, together with other objections not now in my 
mind. Lately the kiln was entirely demolished and the bricks sold. 

Yours, ete., JAMES FreERET, Architect. 


AN ARCHITECT’S LIABILITY FOR OMITTED ITEMS. 

LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN, 
To tue Epirors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs,— I would ask, is an architect personally responsible for 
the payment of an item necessarily involved in the construction of 
a building, if said item is not mentioned in the specifications, and its 
omission not discovered until after the contract is made — the con- 
tractor proving that he was aware of said omission, and omitted the 
item from the amount of his tender, as did all who figured? The 
successful bidder was lower in his figures than his competitors by 
more than the amount of the item involved. The architect com- 
pleted his services in good faith. The owner has paid but once for 
the item, which equals in amount the architect’s commission. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

[No man can have things put into his house, and enjoy the use of them, 
at his architect's expense, simply on the ground that the latter omitted 
to mention them in his specitications. Ifthe client were obliged to tear 
down or alter his building in order to insert something which ordinary skill 
and care on the part of the architect would have provided for, he would 
have a good claim against the architect for the extra cost of making the 
alteration in this way, but not for the reasonable value of the addition so 
met the beauty or convenience of his house.—Eps. AMERICAN ARCHI- 
TECT. 


YELLOW PINE INSIDE FINISH. 
. St. Louis, Mo., February 5, 1886. 
To tue Epitrors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,— Will you advise me, through the columns of your val- 
uable paper as to the advisability of using yellow pine for doors, ete. 
(inside). [ am about to build, and some architects and builders 
advise me not to, and others have no objections; they are to be fin- 
ished their natural state. Also, does this kind of inside finish cost 
much more than white pine (grained). 

Respecttully yours, 


Joun A. 

{Ie you will use quartered yellow (hard) pine you will not be troubled by 
its splintering and checking, and will, moreover, obtain a very handsome 
wood finish. Sap-run stock should be avoided, of course, It would cost 
rather more than white pine of equal quality. —Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 

CITY-ARCHITECTS. 
Boston, February 6, 1886. 
To THE Eprrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,— Will you allow me to say a few words relating to 
your editorial in your issue of this date, on the “ Proposed Abolish- 
ment of City Architect of Boston,” and on official architects in gen- 
eral? Possibly the editorial would not have been written, could the 
action of the City Council, at its last meeting, in adopting the report 
of its committee, by vote of 57 to 3, that it is not expedient to abol- 
ish the City Architect’s department, been foreseen. 

Now, a few words in regard to city architects in general. You 
state that an official architect “rarely succeeds in bringing distine- 
tion to the city which he serves, through the conspicuous beauty or 
fitness of the buildings which he designs for it.” Admitting that 
the exterior of most city buildings may not be such as to bring dis- 
tinction to the city, I claim that that is not the purpose for which 
they are erected, and that they are at least as good as the work of 
the average architect. 

The most essential part of any public building, and especially of 
school-houses, is their fitness for the uses to be made of them: and I 
am most positively of the opinion that an architect who, perhaps, 
does not design a school-house once in five years, cannot design as fit 
a building as one who is all the time at work on them, and who has 
the advantage of experience and acorps of assistants thoroughly 
trained in that class of work. In fact, an official architect who pos- 
sesses the average amount of ability and ambition cannot well help 
becoming an expert on the class of buildings on which he is con- 
stantly kept at work. 


In regard to school-houses, the writer is of the opinion that the 
later school-houses of Boston are better adapted to school purposes 
than those of any other city in this country, and that this is mainly 
owing to the fact that the city has had, for the past twelve years, an 
official architect to design its buildings. For example, the gram- 
mar school-houses of Boston recently erected, have a floor area of 
sixteen square feet and a cubic space of 216 feet to each scholar, 
with a supply of pure air of from fifteen to twenty-five eubic 
feet per minute, per scholar; figures which are obtained in 
but few school-houses in this country, and which are far in 
advance of the average school-houses in European countries, 
as given in Dr. De Chaumont’s report to the International Con- 
gress of Education, held in Brussels in 1880. As to being 
bound down by the traditions of his office, it is seldom that a 
city architect can retain his office for a longer term than five years, 
and his successor, while he has his predecessor’s plans to study, will 
naturally be ambitious to outdo him if possible. 

No one who is familiar with the school-houses of Boston will deny 
that the city has reaped a great advantage in its last change of city 
architegt, if only from the improved ventilation which he has pro- 
vided in the buildings erected under his charge. Again, one of the 
strongest arguments in favor of an official architect is that, were 
there no such official, the school-houses would be given out to those 
architects who have the most political pull, and would be more 
under the control of members of the City Government, than is the 
‘ase where an official architect is employed. EXPERIENCE. 

[WHILE we are sorry that the Boston Common Council did not look 
on this matter a4 we did, we doubt very much whether we should have 
changed our opinion to suit theirs, even if we had known it beforehand. 
It hardly seems worth while to discuss, without more definite data, the 
question whether communities get better expert service by applying, when 
it needs such service, to the profession which can render it, or by hiring a 
man by the year at a low salary, to do such work as well as he can; 
but if, as “ Experience’”’ says, the last change in the office of city architect 
has brought a “ great advantage” to Boston, in enabling it to secure in its 
school-house about one-half the supply of fresh air that an unofficial arehi- 
tect would think necessary, we cannot see precisely why the city got along 
so much better in this respect during the five years’ service of the late in- 
cumbent, than it would have if it had obtained its expert advice from the 
usual sources; and the vote of fifty-seven to three in the City Council, 
against changing the present system of administering the public work, does 
not look as if the members of the Council believed that they could control 
the profession-at-large more easily than their regular employé. — Eps. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 


A TALL MILL CHIMNEY AT LOWELL MASS. 
LOWELL, MASS., February 6, 1886. 
To tHe Epirors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs,— In answer to R. M. Bancroft’s inquiry in the American 
Architect of Jan. 16, as to the tallest chimney in the United States, we 
send the following particulars of the so-called “Jumbo ” chimney of 
the Merrimack Manufacturing Company, Lowell, Mass., built in 1882 
of which we were the builders. It is a round chimney, height from 
the surface of the ground 282.75 feet, diameters of base, twenty- 
eight feet, diameter of the narrowest part near the top, fifteen feet, 
diameter of flue, twelve feet; the amount of staging used was 28,- 
000 feet, the number of brick used 1,050,000. The chimney is sur- 
mounted by a cast-iron cap of over nine tons’ weight, its largest 
diameter being twenty-one feet. It is protected from lightning by a 
three-fourths inch cable conductor with two tips. The chimney was 
built to accommodate sixteen nests of upright Corliss boilers of three 
hundred horse-power per nest, and its sole use is to furnish the nec 
essary draught and convey away the smoke from these boilers. The- 
chimney was planned and engineered by J. T. Baker, C. E., at that 
time for the Merrimack Company. A full description of this chim- 
ney with plans and elevation was published in the T'ransactions of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers for April, 1885, Number 301. 

Yours truly, 
StapLes Brotuers, Contractors and Builders. 


Deatu or DemMter, Arcarrect. —One of the most prom- 
inent and well-known men of Mecklenburg, Hofbaurath (Supervising 
Architect) Georg Adolph Demmler, born at Guestrow, December 22, 
1804, passed away the 2d of this month. Having studied architecture 
at the building Academy of Berlin, he entered the service of the State 
of Mecklenburg at the early age of twenty. By his extraordinary gifts 
and industry he soon advanced to the front of his profession. Nearly 
all the fine buildings with which the capital of Mecklenburg-Schwe- 
rin were adorned between 1824 and 1851, were planned and built 
under his supervision. Among them were the grand new palace and 
the beautiful theatre, which unfortunately burned down a few years 
ago. In 1851 he was discharged from his public position in disgrace, 
and without a pension, on account of his participation in the liberal 
movement from 1848 to 185). He took to travelling, and did not return 
to Schwerin until 1857. He was one of the founders of the National 
Verein, the German People’s Party, and the Peace-and- Liberty 
League. In later years he associated somewhat with the Social D-m- 
ocrats, and represented that party —although in a manner — in 
the Reichstag of 1877-78.— Chicago Tribune. 
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A Suir ror Commission.—On January 23d, a judgment was re- 
corded in the county clerk’s office, in New York city vs. John D. Phyfe 
— one of the owners of the Plaza Hotel building — of $6,851.33, the 
result of a suit for professional services brought by Mr. Carl Reiffer, 
architect. 


ArcH®OLOGICAL Finns at AVELLINO, ITaLty.—It is reported from 
Naples that a temple, houses and vast necropolis, with many thousand 
articles of domestic use, amphora, bronzes, coins, and at least one im- 
portant inscription in the dialect of the Samnites, have been found 
near Avellino. The spot is the site of Cluvium, an ancient Samnite 
town near Meldo. 


ProposeD New Exuipition.— Berlin is going to strike out 
in a new direction in the field of public exhibitions. Various capital- 
ists intend to do for the human family what zoological gardens do for 
the animal kingdom in general. The project is that of an antropologi- 
cal garden, in which families of foreign people who are able to stand 
the climate shall continually reside, while every summer there will be 
importations of people from tropical and other countries. In connec- 
tion with the garden an ethnographical museum wil] be established, and 
the institution will be made as comprehensive in character as possible. 
The idea is certainly a good one, and if it proves practicable — and 
there is no reason why it should not — we shall have a valuable addi- 
tion to our public places of instruction and recreation.— Pall Mall Ga- 
zette. 


Tue First American TeELeGrapH, AN UNDERGROUND One. — The 
ground connectio. of the original Morse telegraph line between Wash- 
ington and Baltimore, U.S. A., was an elaborate matter, consisting of 
plates of copper two feet wide and five feet long; the one at the 
Washington terminus being buried in a pit excavated under the pave- 
ment in the cellar of the Capitol, and that at the other end being sunk 
in the harbor at Baltimore. The present controversy over subterra- 
nean electric wires in American cities, has given renewed attention to 
the fact that the originai invention of Morse did not contemplate any- 
thing but underground lines, and aerial wires were used as a matter of 
necessity where it was impracticable to bury them. The wire was 
insulated and laid in lead tubes in sections of sixty feet, and wound 
upon adrum. A plough designed for the purpose by the present fore- 
man of the shops of the Baltimore and Ohio Railway, made a furrow 
two inches wide and twenty inches deep, and the wire leading from the 
drum on the plough, down through the ploughshare, was buried as the 
plough was drawn along the line of the railway by eight yoke of oxen. 
As each section of sixty feet was buried, a plumber would solder on a 
new length of wire. When the stone viaduct at Relay Station was 
reached, it was out of the question to disturb the masonry for the pur- 
pose of burying the wires, and they were strung upon poles, as an 
expedient suggested by some laborer unknown to fame. In the course 
of the tests it was found that the insulation could not be maintained 
on the first section of nine miles of underground wire, and therefore a 
second line was strung from poles, completing an aerial line for the 
whole distance. Although that was in 1843, the people along the route 
made objections similar in spirit to those offered against the early rail- 
ways in England. By a confusion of terms in the popular mind, phe- 
nomena similar to lightning, although conceded to be somewhat less in 
violence, were anticipated. It was claimed that the birds of the air 
and beasts of the field would be killed, that buildings would be burnt 
and property injured — nay, it was even expected that trees and vegeta- 
tion would be blasted, and nothing could have defended it but the 
strong, protecting arm of the friendly railroad corporation, which had 
given to Professor Morse the right of laying the telegraph wire along 
its right of way, conservatively, in the words of the original vote of the 
Board of Directors, © Reserving the right of discontinuing its use, if, 
upon experiment, it should prove in any manner injurious.” Looking 
back at the inexperience of that generation, the wonder is that they 
allowed Morse any privileges, even carefully-guarded ones. — Engineer- 
ing. 


Reports received this week from architects in different sections of the 
country, both from large and small cities, go to strengthen the rather favor- 
able reports concerning business which bave been made in this survey from 
time to time. Its purpose is to not overstate or understate the facts or their 
significance, but to strike the centre as nearly as is possible. A very large 
amount of repairing work, or work in the character of repairing and alter- 
ations, is to be undertaken early in the season. A great deal of elevator 


The manufacturers of furniture, factory machinery, including all kinds 
of wood-working machinery, the large foundry establishments, the steel 
mills, making steel for all kinds of merchantable uses, the manufacturers 
of flour-milling machinery, and the manufacturers of motive power, of 
from five to fifty horse-power, have, since January Ist, received a great 
deal of encouragement in the shape of orders and inquiries for material and 
appliances to equip new mills and works, or to enlarge existing plants, or to 
tear out old machinery to be supplanted by improved machinery of a 
diversified character. 

The Northwestern lumber dealers have undertaken to advance the price 
of lumber from five to ten per cent. The prediction was made months ago 
that lumber would be twenty per cent higher in the spring than last autumn, 
and certain alleged reasons were given for the statement. An upward ten- 
dency is in progress. The building boom promises to continue another 
year. The stocks of lumberin primary and secondary markets are far from 
being troublesome. Last year there was a decrease in pine-lumber produe- 
tion as compared with 1884. The cost of briuging lumber to market is gradu- 
ally increasing. Stumpage is dearer than two years ago in most localities. 
It is true that these indications of stronger prices are partially offset by the 
opening-up of new timber regions, but at the present time the upward ten- 
dency has the advantage. Besides this, there is a spirit of combination 


| among lumber dealers which will help to preserve prices against any de- 


building is to be done. The list of permits will increase from this out, not | 


only for residénees but for manufacturing establi-hments. In the New 
Eugland and Middle States there is a tendency among manufacturing inter- 
ests w concentrate In the Western and Southern States the influences at 
work are causing a multitude of small establishments to spring up which 
in time will no doubt be driven by competition and other causes to come 
juto closer harmony. At present, the leaders of these small industries are 
seeking exceptional advantages, such as is afforded by fuel, nearness to raw 
material or to consumers and freedom from the exacting conditions which 
surround manufacturing interests in the more thickly-settled sections of the 
country. The development of industrial activity is observed in every con- 
ceivable direction. A score or more of shoe factories, for instance, are pro- 
jected in three or four Western States. Furniture factories are also spring- 
ing up throughout the West, and works forthe supply of electrical apparatus 
are not far behind. Electric-light is called for in scores of towns and it is 
quit+ probable thata good many of them will sneceed in securing it. The 
encouragement that bas been given during the past six months has started 
an army of enterprising men with capital, large or small, to seek new 
opportunities in new localities. This enterprise is laying the foundation of 
ex,tnding markets for all kinds of material. 


pression at least. During the past week a great many Western dealers have 
been in this city, New York and Philadelphia, offering lumber at little 
higher prices than heretofore. Those who believe lumber will be higher in 
the spring made purchases, but the majority of buyers have declined to act, 
preferring to pay the higher price when thetime comes, should it be estab- 
lished. Wholesale and retail dealers in all markets have been waiting for 
faverable weather. Dealers in all our large cities inform us thatethey have 
every assurance of an active demand for all kinds of lumber as soon as 
outside operations can be entered upon with some promised regularity. 
The Eastern market will buy very heavily of white pine this year, and 
already contracts for immense amounts have been quietly placed by the 
few whose action, as soon as discovered, will have the effect of dragging 
the rank and file, who usually wait for the action of leaders, into the mar- 
ket. Without making any predictions, it seems to be advisable to make 
more than usual provision for the requirements for the next ninety days. 
A quick revival of trade in the lumber trade is looked for in all markets. 
The increasing consumption of hardwood for house and shop building pur- 
poses has led to negotiations for timber territory in new sections easily 
reached by railroad. Makers of saw-mill machinery are now busily en- 
gaged on contracts for improved mill machinery to be erected in the Vir- 
ginias and the Carolinas this season. It is indulging in no prediction to say 
that the consumption of the hardwoods will be increased this year over last, 
not less than fifteen per cent, and it is also safe to say that by the time the 
facilities now being established for meeting the increased demand are in 
working order, the prices of hardwoods will recede — should they be tem- 
porarily advanced in the meantime. There is no probability of a perma- 
nent upward tendency in lumber because the available supplies are enor- 
mous. Whatever improving tendency there is exhibited in the markets is 
due to the conservative action of the timber and the lumber manufacturing 
interests, 

Following the lumber question, the money question possesses the high- 
est degree of interest to manutacturers, builders and the general business 
interests more than any others. It will be remembered that a year or two 
ago the banking interests, with one accord, resolved upon a course of 
restricting the supply of money for customers’ accommodation. It was 
found by projectors and pioneers in various. branches that schemes for 
borrowing money would not go through. The banking interests came to 
the conclusion, at that time, that the country was in need of a sort of 
paternal care, so far as spending money was concerned, and they estab- 
lished very stringent regulations. The result, shortly after the inaugura- 
tion of this policy, was an increase in the number of failures, and the drop- 
ping-off of a good many enterprises that had been seeking assistance. 
The country may have profited by that policy, more than is apparent, but, 
whatever the advantage or the disadvantage was, the money-lenders aie 
now relaxing their control, and are meeting the spirit of enterprise half- 
way. This is due to two causes, first, the dangerous period is passed; and 
second, the supply of money for loan has considerably increased. Our 
financial condition is sound; railroad management is improving; a general 
demand for more houses, more shops, and more michinery exists. The 
masses are able to produce more values, are able to pay their debts more 
promptly, and there is, therefore, less risk to the money-lender. The idle 
capital is tired of its prolonged holiday, and for months past has been 
running after borrowers, and has not been particular as to the kind of 
employment it accepts. It is becoming eminently democratic and cosmo- 
politan, going anywhere and in any quantity it is wanted, and doing its 
work in enterprise with a success that is drawing fresh supplies in its tracks. 
In estimating the probable course of trade and of manufacturing, this cause 
must be kept in sight. It will act very powerfully upon the industries 
this year. 

No changes in prices of building-material are to be noted, and manufac- 
turers of all kinds are preparing an abundant supply, either in actual 
stock, or by way of more extended facilities for creating stock. The iron 
and steel industries are prospering. Last week the steel-rail syndicate 
met and decided not to increase the steel-rail production at present, but 
received very flattering reports from all sections of the country as to the 
incieusing demand for railway material. The nail-makers met in Philade!- 
phia on Wednesday, and also in Pittsburgh. The steel-makers are fairly 
supplied with orders, and the inquiries for all kinds of iron and steel pred- 
ucts are helping to maintain the firmness in prices which prevailed at the 
opening of the year. Fresh orders for ears and locomotives were placed 
during the past week, and the largest locomotive-works in the United 
States —the Baldwins at Philadelphia — return to full time after a “short 
day”’ for over a year. 

Employers are in conference in some cities with their workmen with ref- 
erence to the eight or nine-hour day, which it is proposed to establish. In 
several places. terms have been arranged for workmen and their employ- 
ers for a nine-hour day. There is a surprising acquiescence in demands 
for the restriction. Of course the concessions that have been made are 
insignificant, but they indicate a willingness, upon the part of builders par- 
ticularly, to meet the demands of their workmen in advance. The organi- 
zation of labor is progressing at the rate of three to four hundred organi- 
zations per month, that of the Knights of Labor showing an increase alone 
of three hundred per month. In due time this fever of organization, like all 
other fevers, will subside. It is in the nature of the dying man grasping 
at a straw, not that the workingmen’s organizations are dying, or that 
organization is a straw, but organization is seized at with a desperation and 
an enthusiasm, which shows how urgent is the necessity for relief from the 
complicated conditions growing out of the modern developments, The 
labor problem will sulve itse.f harmoniou-ly with the aid of wise legislation. 
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What Subscribers Say of the New Edition of the 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


HotyoxeE, Mass., February 8, 1886. 
I say for one that if you can add one quarter to the present worth of the American Architect, I will gladly 
pay double my subscription. T. W. MANN. 


ALLIANCE, OHIO, January 28, 1886. 

I take this opportunity of expressing myself in regard to the American Architect, I value it more than any 
other paper for which I am a subscriber and will do my part toward making it the first architectural journal pub- 
lished in the world; if to do this it will be necessary to increase the price to $15.00 I will be the last to object. 

GUY TILDEN, Architect. 


Detroit, Micu., January 27, 1886. 
I wish to say I have been more than repaid for the outlay on your journal and hope you may make as great 
a financial success of it as you have made an artistic one. JOHN SCOTT, Architect. 


BANGOR, ME., January 27, 1886. 
If the present high standard of the journal can be improved I should be willing to pay the extra expense 
necessary to produce the same. * W. E. MANSOUR, Architect. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL., January 4, 1886. 
I take occasion of the renewal of my subscription to express a continued sense of gratitude for the many good 
points obtained from your journal, as well as a feeling of wonder how you can furnish so much for the money. 
N. CLIFFORD RICKER, Professor of Architure. 


New Yok, February 3, 1886. 
This improvement will, indeed make your paper the representative journal of architecture in the land, and 
the profession may well be proud to point to a paper edited with such care, discrimination and taste as yours. 
EMIL GINSBURGER, Architect. 


West Union, low, January 29, 1886. 
Even were the price advanced to fifteen dollars and the journal made proportionally more valuable (although 
I have no fault to find with it in its present form) I should be ready to support the change. 
H. M. NEFF, Architect. 


LAWRENCE Mass. December 30, 1885. 
I would say that the Gelatine Edition has proved an acquisition to me beyond my expectations, and I will, 
by additional subscription, gladly support any movement pointing to yet further advancement. 
C. M. MORGAN, Architect. 


OmaHa, NEB. February 4, 1886. 
We need higher examples than those found in daily work and everyday demand, and your gelatine plates 
and photo-lithographic plates supply this want. GEO. W. FIELD, Architect. 


Austin TEx., February 1, 1886. 
In addition to subscribing for the additional Gelatine Edition, we wish to state that we consider the gela- 
tine plates the best feature of your illustrations and gladly avail ourselves of this opportunity to procure more of 


them. J. N. PRESTON & SON. 
CHICAGO. 
The paper has become an absolute necessity, and in my opinion, superior to any architectural journal now 
published. W. L. B. JENNEY, Architect. 


The American Architect, an admirably conducted journal, is happy in keeping its subscribers en rapport with its manage- 
ment. ‘The Gelatine Edition has proved so acceptable in the past year, that some of the subscribers are asking that the price 
for the special edition be again increased to $10 and its value correspondingly increased. Such appreciation would be envied by 
any publisher. The editor also asks for opinions from its subscribers as to the desirability of continuing the publication of the 
photo-caustic prints. Although not a subscriber, possibly the editor will not think Zhe Sanitary News immodest in urging that 
they be not cast aside too hastily, as they seem to be one of the many valuable features of the journal. — Sanitary News. 


The American Architect and Building News of Boston which easily leads the architectural publications of the country, 
promises fully to sustain its high position the coming year. — Springfield Republican. 


The American Architect and Building News. — Messrs. Ticknor & Co., Boston. This old friend is not content with the 
high standard of excellence to which it has already attained and is talking of making a further improvement iu the prints which 
are furnished with each number. — Montreal Gazette. 
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TUATION. —A young draughtsman of three 
ta p office-work, besides 
four years of carpentry, desires a permanent situation 
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WANTED. 
ITUATION. — Asa draughtsman by a young man 
who has had four-and-a-half-years experience in 
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WANTED. 

ASTER-BUILDER’S BERTH.—A situation by a 
M man thirty-nine years of age, a position in a 
builder’s mill, or with a first-class builder of large 
and extended business. I am capable of taking entire 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(heported for The American Architect and Building News.» 


(Although a large portion of the building intelligenc: 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the editor 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe 
tially from the smailer and outlying towns.) 


335,101. Pipr-CovpiinG. — John S. Adams, Elgin, 
Tl. 


335,102. Towrr.—John S. Adams, Detroit, Mich. 

335,108. Fire-Escarre. — William Brown, Duncan- 
non, Pa. 

335,127. Wrinpow-SasH FASTENER. — Calvin D. 
Hayward, New York, N. Y. 

335,131-133.—MANUFACTURE OF SCREW - NAILS.— 
Horace K. Jones, Hartford, Conn. 

335,134. STEAM - GENERATOR. — Orlando Kelsey, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


335,145. HORTICULTURAL BUILDING. — Josephus | 


Plenty, Jersey City, N. J. 

335,165. SPLICE FOR METAL BEAMS OR RAILs.— 
John F. Ward, Jersey City, N. J. 

335,175. For Doors, WInpows, ETc.—Chas. 


R. Blathwayt, Chelmarsh, Bridgenorth, County of | 


Salop, Eng. 
335,192. WRENCH. — William A. Hathaway, North 
Kingstown, R. I. 


335,193. PirpE-WRENCH.— James T. Hayden, Chi- | 


335,206. Bor1nG-TooL, — John Birkenhead, Mans- 


field, Mass. 
335,232. Door-HANGER.—Henry T. Moody, New- 
buryport, Mass. 
335,239. ELEVATOR. — Frederick H. Prince, Chi- 
0, IL. 
SasH-HOLDER. — Jas. H. Whitlock, Bre- 
mond, Tex. 


335,278. PROGRESSIVE CLIMBING DEVICE FOR THE 
Usk OF PAINTERS, ETC.—Elijah H. Gadsby, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

335,279. SkweEeR-GAas TRAP MovuLp. — Charles W. 
Garland, Oakland, Cal. 

335,286. DRivE-ScREW. — Horace K. Jones, Hart- | 
ford, Conn. 

335,293. BEVEL-ATTACHMENT FOR SQUARES.—Jas. 
M. McKinney, Lima, O. 

335,310. TRANSOM-PIVoT.—Fred. C. Robinson, New 
York, N. Y. 

335,342. SIDING FOR BUILDINGS.—Albert C. Daugh- 
erty, North Belle Vernon, Pa. 

335,349. Door-KNOB AND EscuTcHEON.—Orvellas 
H, Gilbert, Newark, N. J. 

335,353. BLIND-SLAT, ETC. — George Hayes, New 
York, N. Y. 

335,354. SLAT FOR LOUVRES AND BLINDs. — Geo. 
Hayes, New York, N. Y. 

335,358. RocCK-DRILLING MACHINE. — Willard S. 
Isham, Burlington, Vt. 

335,362. CHIMNEY CAP AND VENTILATOR. — Wil- 
liam J. and Charles Kayser, Chicago, 111. 

335,363. Dint COLLECTOR AND REMOVER FOR 
WasH-Basins.—Thomas Keech, New York, N. Y. 

335,366. COMBINED STRAINER AXD TRAP FOR 
WATER-PIPES, £10. —Thomas Lee, Cincinnati, O. 

335,372. ELectric Fire - Michaelis D, 
Marcus and Nathan H. Epsteyn, Portland, Oreg. 

335.403. AIR-MOISTENING APPARATUS FOR Fac- 
TORIES.—Wm. V. Wallace, Boston, Mass. 

335,408. ELEVATOR. —- Jacob H. Wiseheart, Chi- 
co, Cal. 

335,409. Sash-FASTENER. — Chas, Witzel, Brook- 
lyn, N. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


Alterations. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Fourteenth St., No. 336, three-st’y 
brick extension, tin roof, interior alterations, etc.; 
cost, $4,000; owner and contractor, Austin Gibbins, 
310 West Fortieth St., New York; architect, E. L. 
Mesinger; builder, P. Doyle. 

New York, N. Y.—Messrs. D. & J. Jardine have pre- 
pared plans for extensive alterations to be made to 
the National Citizens Bank, cor. Broadway and 
Walker St. 

Hudson St., bet. Barrow and Christopher St., al- 
terations to church; cost, $6.000; owners, Kector & 
Vestrymen, St. Luke’s Church; carpenters, Steele & 
Costigan, 228 West Tenth St. 

first Ave.,nw cor. Twenty-seventh St., two-st’y 
brick factory to have a new st'y, and be altered in- 
ternally; cost, $10,000; owners, Manhattan Brass 
Co., cor. Twenty-seventh St. and First Ave.; archi- 
tects, Schwarzmann & Buchman, Tribune Building. 

Third Ave., No. 999, three-st’y apartment-house 
to have an extension and internal alterations; cost, 
$5,000; owner, Philip Gamprecht, 133 East Sixty- 
second St.; architect, Richard Berger, 110 Leonard 
St. 

Duane St., No. 24, and Chambers St., No. 9, four- 
st’y brick building to have an extension and inter- 
nal alterations; cost, $5,000; owner, Geo. W. Bruce, 
39 East Twenty-third St.; architect, John B. Snook, 
12 Chambers St. 

One Hundred and Twenty-fifth St.,s w cor. Lex- 
ington Ave., one-st’y brick store-building, to have 
an extension; cost, $5,000; owner, Ann Hopner, 110 
East One Hundred and Twenty-sixth St.; architect, 
W. Haw, 51 East One Hundred and Thirty-second 
St. 

Sr. JosErH, Mo. — The World’s Hotel has been sold 
to R. L. McDonald & Co., who will have it altered 
for a shirt-factory, ata cost of from $25,000 to $30,- 
000; the hotel cost $125,000 to build. 

Apartment-Houses. 

NEw YorK, N. Y. — For Dr. Charles F, Hoffmann, an 
apartment-house of irregular shape, depth, 77’ 6/’, 
front, 30’, rear 49’, is to be built on the s w cor. 
Broadway and Seventy-sixth St.; from plans of Mr. 
J. B. Snook, fronts brick and terra-cotta; cost now 
being estimated. 

One Hundred and Twenty-ninth St., ss, 94’ Seventh 
Ave., five-st’y brick flat, flat tin roof; cost, $35,000; 
owner, F. A. Pfluger, n w cor. Sixth Ave. and Fifty- 
third St.; architects, Blankenstein & Herter, cor. 
Eighty-sixth St. and Second Ave. 

Seventh Ave., 8 e cor. One Hundred and Twenty- 
ninth St., five-st’y brick flat, flat tin roof; cost, $45,- 
000; owners, F. & Ch. Pfluger, n w Sixth Ave. and 
Fifty-third St.; architects, Blankenstein & Herter, 
cor. Eighty-sixth St. and Second Ave. 

Seventh Ave., es, 33’ One Hundred and Twen- 
ty-ninth St., 2 five-st’y brick flats; cost, $70,000; 
owners, T. & Ch. Pfluger, n w cor. Sixth Ave. and 
Fifty-third St.; architects, Blankenstein & Herter, 
cor. Eighty-sixth St. and Second Ave. 

East Houston St., Nos. 284and 286, 2 five-st’y brick 
flats, flat tin roofs; cost, $42,000; owner, Solomon 
Bachrach, s e cor. Grand & Norfolk Sts.; architect, 
Chas. Reutz, 80 Greenwich Ave. 

Second Ave., n w cor. Eighty-sixth St., 6 four-st’y 
flats, flat tin roof; cost, $210,000; Second Ave., w 8, 
38’ n Eighty-sixth St., 4 four-st’y flats, flat tin roofs; 
cost, $120,000; Highty-seventh St., s w cor. Second 


Ave., four-st’y flat, flat tin roof; cost, $28,000; own- 
ers for all, W. C. Rhinelander Estate, 155 West | 
Fourteenth St.; architect, H. J. Hardenburgh, 10 | 
West Twenty-third St. 

East Eleventh St., No. 211, five-st’y brick fiat, flat | 
tin roof; cost, $16,000; owner, William Ottmam, 
Fulton Market; architect, Adam Weber, 245 Bowery. | 

Churches. 
| BERGEN Pornt, N. J. — A brick and stone Presbyte- | 
rian church, 64’ x 87’, is to be built from designs of 
Mr. Henry F. Kilburn, of New York, who has 
} awarded the contract for the lecture and class 
| rooms to Mr. David Henry, of Paterson, N. J. 
| Fort Wayne, INpD.—A Roman Catholic church, 

brick and stone trimmings, with two towers 140 feet 
| high, isto be built here; Mr. Peter Dederichs, Jr., 
| of Detroit, Mich., architect; cost, $25,000. 
MoNROE, Wis. — B. Chenowith, a wealthy merchant, 

of Monroe, offers to give $4,000 to complete the 

Methodist charch here. 
| NETAWAKA, Kans.—It is expected that a Congrega- 

tional church will be built here next summer. 
NEw YorK, N. Y.—In New York the West Forty- 
second-street Presbyterian Church will have a $50,- 
000 mission chapel on Sixty-fifth St., near Tenth 
Ave. The ground has been presented, and between 
$20,000 and $30,000 has been already subscribed. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


READING, PA.—The Universalist Society has decided 
to build a church. 

SALISBURY, Mp. —A M. E. Church (South), of brick 
and frame, cost $10,000, is being built here; Jackson 
C. Gott, architect; T. M. Slemons, builder, 

WATERBURY, ConN.—Plans have been drawn for the 
superstructure of the Roman Catholic church. The 
building will be of granite on all sides, 85’ x 200/, 
with a spire 220’ high, and will cost about $159,000. 
Mr. Arthur Crooks, of New York, is the architect. 

WORCESTER, MASS. — Main St., frame church; cost, 
$10,000; for Baptist Church Society; 8. C. Earle, 
architect; B.C. Jaques, builder. 

Union Church, the wealthiest Congregational 
church in Worcester, is considering a scheme to 
abandon the present building on Front Street and 
build a big mission church on the east side of the 
city, where there is a promising field. 

Factories, 

Fort Soort, Mo. — Mr. W. L. Parkerson represents 
a syndicate which has undertaken to build a large 
<a sugar factory on land given by the Board 
of Trade. 


LAKE VILLAGE, N. H.— A new mill is to be built by 
the Lake Company. 

New YorkK,N. Y. — Forty-first St.,n 8, 167, @ First 
Ave., one-st’y brick factory and gas-works, slate 
roof; cost, $36,000; owner, Equitable Gas Light Co., 
340 Third Ave.; architect, A. W. Putnam Cramer, 
cor. Fortieth St. and First Ave. 

Third Ave., Nos. 1660-1666, six-st’y brick factory, 
tin roof; and 2 five-st’y brick tenements, flat tin 
roofs; cost, $75,000; owners, S. Ottenberg & Bro., 
340 East Twenty-third St.; architect, Alfred Zucker, 
346 Broadway. 

Monroe St., Nos. 293 and 295, four-st’y brick fac- 
tory, tin roof; cost $23,000; owner, Jacob Henkell, 
79 Morton St., Brooklyn; architect, Chas. Keutz, 80 
Greenwich Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.— Washington Ave., w Seven- 
teenth St., s 8, rebuild factory; owners, Thomas 
Little & Son, 718 South Eleventh St. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.— Messrs. Culver & Rodgers, 
of Philadelphia, have just completed plans for a 
large three-st’y brick manufactory, 50’ x 140/. 

Hotels. 

GREAT FALLs, Mont.—The Great Falls Improvement 
Company proposes to build a hotel and lay out a 
town site about ten miles below the town. 

RICHMOND, IND. — J. M. Westcott and A. L. Prague 
propose to build a $100,000 hotel-building here. 


Houses. 


BARRYTOWN, N. Y.— For Mrs. Jas. L. Aspinwall, 
a brick, stone and frame house, at a cost of $50,- 
000, isto be built here; Mr. Wm. A. Potter, of New 
York, architect. 


Boston, Mass. — Gilbert St.. near Centre St., dwell., 
25’ x 33’; owner, Tobias Kluber; builder, W. McDo- 
nald. 


Brick CuurcH, N. J.— A frame house for William 
Lenow; cost, $4,700; architect, John E. Baker, New- 
ark, N. J. 

Two houses for Wm. Jackson; cost, $6,000 and 
$7,000 respectively; architect, John E. Baker, 


East ORANGE, N. J.—A stone and frame dwell. for 
Mr. J. H. Holmes, Arlington Ave.; cost, $7,500; 
architect, John E. Baker, Newark. 

Dwelling-house for J. B. Thistle, Faq. cost, 
$6,000; architect, John E. Baker, Newark, N. J. 

Private dwell., first st'y stone; cost, $20,000; for 
Thos. Nevins; John E. Baker, Newark, architect. 

A syndicate composed of prominent New York 
business men will commence the erection of ten 
dwells. Five will be of stone and brick; cost, 
$12,000 each. Five will be of stone and frame; cost, 
$6,000 and $7,000. They have purchased one hun- 
dred and sixteen acres of the best poagenty in the 
Oranges, and will erect a number of other houses 
during the summer. John E. Baker, of Newark, is 
preparing plans for the above houses. 


Far Rockaway, N. Y.—William Simis is building 
a $10,000 cottage. 

A seaside cottage, to cost $5,000, is to be built for 
Mr. Thos. gn of New York, from designs of 
Mr. Henry F. Kilburn, of the same city. 

Judge Edmund J. Healy intends to erect a two- 
st'y cottage; from plans by J. M. Dunn, of New 
York; cost about $7,000. 

GERMANTOWN, Pa.—A stone dwell. house is to be 
built here for Mr. Samuel Mason; cost, $7,000; Mr. 
Walter Cope, of Philadelphia is the architect, 
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BOOK NOTES. 


Messrs. Ticknor & Co. have arranged for the pro- 
duction of a beautiful illustrated volume, called ‘ Persia of 
To-day,” prepared by the Hon, S. G. W. Benjamin, late 
United States Minister to the Court of Teheran. Mr. Benja- 
min’s recent contributions to the foremost magazines have 
evinced his profound knowledge as to the land of Zoroaster, 
one of the least known and most interesting of lands. 


“ The Lost Name”’ is the forthcoming novel by Mrs. M. V. 
Dahlgren, the author of “A Washington Winter,” and other 
well-known books. It is a romantic story, in some aspects 
resembling “A Nameless Nobleman,” being founded on facts 
that are stranger than fiction, and more interesting. 


Mr. James F. Hunnewe tt, the scholarly antiquary and 
traveller, of Charlestown, has prepared an admirable new 
work, entitled “ 7’he Imperial Island — England’s Chronicle in 
Stone,” copiously and curiously illustrated, and serving as a 
companion to the same author’s valuable ‘“ Historical Monu- 
ments of France.” 


Tue Boston Herald of January 13th, says : — 

“«The Story of Margaret Kent,’ which now asks to be 
received into the higher class of imaginative writing, is more 
than any recent American novel a venture into the higher realm 
of fiction. The character of “ Margaret Kent,” is a master- 
piece of its kind. Itis afresh creation. The type is southern, 
and yet American, and its inner fibre is womanly to the core. 
. . » Whoever the unknown magician may be, she has leaped 
at a bound into the front rank of those who are making our 
best American fiction. There are comparatively few sighs of 
immaturity; there are none where real strength in the treat- 
ment of passion is required. Here is the realism which Mr. 
Howells is master of, but here is also the constructing imagina- 
tion which weaves into realism all the finer issues of life. The 
subordinate characters are not wall figures, but the strength of 
the story is so greatly concentrated in “ Margaret,” they lose 
their radiance in comparison with her own.” 


The Pilot, the foremost Roman-Catholic of New England, 
says: — 

“THe Messrs. Ticknor & Co., of Boston have in press, 
and will soon have ready for publication, ‘ Christian Symbols 
and Stories of the Saints,’ by Mrs. Clara Erskine Clement. 
The author is already well known by her ‘Simple Story of the 
Orient,’ ‘ Handbook of Painters and Sculptors,’—now in 
the seventh edition —‘ Handbook of Legendary Art,’ — of 
which seventeen large editions have been exhausted etc., etc. 
‘ Christian Symbols and Stories of the Saints’ is a revised 
version of the greater part of the last-mentioned work. The 
clear and beautiful explanation of the expressive symbols by 
which men’s minds are helped to reverent contemplation of the 
mysteries of revealed religion, leaves nothing to be desired. 
The ‘ Stories of the Saints’ will be illustrated by numerous 
full-page engravings from the rarest and finest work of the 
great masters of Christian Art,— prominence being given to 
scenes from the life of the Blessed Virgin, and pictures of the 
Evangelists, and the Founders and notable saints of the Reli- 
gious Orders. Mrs, Clement has brought to her work profound 
artistic knowledge, exquisite literary taste, and delicate and 


Signore Bruniacti, of the Parliament of Italy, has just 
translated into Italian, and caused to be published, the book en- 
titled * The People and Politics,” written by Dr. G. W. Hos- 
mer, of New York, and published here by Ticknor & Co. It 
is a magnificent presentation of the wisdom of government of, 
by, and for the people, as opposed to monarchical institutions. 


GeorGe Cary EGGLeston says, in the New-York Commer- 
cial Advertiser, in a column-long review speaking of Percival 
Lowell’s “* Ohosin: The Land of the Morning Calm:’ Mr. 
Lowell’s experiences are ample and varied enough to furnish 
the reader a lively panorama of what can no longer remain a 
terra incognita. The work is sumputously got up, and enriched 
by more than a score of photographs. . . . A most readable 
book.” 


Laurence Hutron’s admirable book, “ Literary Land- 
marks of London,” although written by a New-Yorker, and 
published by a Boston house, is oddly classed by the Literary 
World among English publications. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


GLENNRIDGE, N. J. — A house for Mr. Theodore 
Nevins, first st’y stone, frame above; cost, $8,000. 

Two cottages; cost, $4,500 each; for Mr. Jos. Gal- 
lagher; architect, John E. Baker. 

GREENWICH, Conn. — For Mr. H. L. Ritch a $12,000 
house is to be built, and for Mr. Thomas Ritch a 
$7,000 house, both from designs of Mr. W. Holman 
Smith, of New York. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—J. A. Miles was granted a per- 
mit to build a frame dwell.; cost, $2,800. 

LANSDOWNE, Pa. — Culver & Rodgers are getting out 
the plans for a brick cottage, for J. S. Austin, Ksq., 
cost, $10,000. 

LARCHMONT, N. Y.— A frame dwell. has just been 
commenced for F. W. Flint; cost, $6,000; Mr. Henry 
F. Kilburn, of New York, architect. 

The house of Mr. C. D. Shepard is to be remod- 
elled, at a cost of $7,000, from plans of Mr. W. Hol- 
man Smith, of New York. 

A $6,000 house is to be built for Mr. F. W. Flint; 
from plans of Mr. H. F. Kilburn, of New Work. 
LENoXx, Mass, —A large country house is being built 
for Mr. Wm. D. Sloane, of New York; Messrs. Pea- 

body & Stearns, architects, Boston. 

Lone IsLanp City, N. Y.—Mr. J. B. Woodruff is 
building three brick houses on East Ave., near 

rds 


W L. Wilkins, 


Clark, of New York. 


ton-street depot. 
March. 


contractor. 


contractor. 


LupLow, Ky.—A frame house for Mr, Isaac Kinsey; 
cost, $6,000; architect, John E. Baker, Newark, N.J. 

Morton (Delaware Co.), PA. —Cottages are to be 
built for Thomas J. Hart, Esq., Edwin A. Storey, 
Mrs. Louis L. Speecher, C. H. Ballard and George 
Butler, from plans of Mr. E. W. Thorne, of Phila- 
delphia, 

PAoLi, PA. — The foundations for a frame house for 
Mr. C. S. Phillips, have just been started. The 
house will cost about $8,500. Work will be contin- 
ued in the spring; Messrs. Deery & Keer] are the 
architects. 


PARKSLEY, VA. — A frame cottage is to be built for 
Mr. H. R. Bennett, from plans of Mr. E. W. Thorne, 
of Philadelphia. 

PELHAM MANOR, N. Y. —H. E. Taft intends to build 
a stone and frame country house; cost, $19,000. The 


houses. 


one each, 


cor. Eleventh and Jackson Sts.; cost, $10,000; for 


ST. PAUL, MINN. — Contracts have been made for | 
twenty new houses on the West Side, near the Clin- | 
Work will 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Felix Raeman, two-st’y brick dwell.; 
cost, $3,850; A. M. Baker, architect; 


John Westermayer, two-st’y brick dwell., cost, 
$3,000; J. Dumeyer, architect; John Westermayer, 


K. P. Heaton, two-st'y frame dwell.; cost, $2,000; 
J. H. Heaton, contractor. 
Utica, N. Y.—Brick dwell., for G. W. Wilson; cost, | 
$9,000; architect, John E. Baker, Newark, N. J. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. —For Mr. Alvan Allen, 5 three- 
st’y brick, stone and terra-cotta city dwells.; Mr. E. 
W. Thorn, of Philadelphia, architect, who has also 
drawn plans for a $3,500 cottage and a $6,500 brick 
dwell., to be erected here for Charles E. Smith. 
WooDHAVEN, N. Y. — W. G. Platt is building two' 


Counsellor Wyckoff and Mr, Prall are building 


Public Buildings. 
THE annual report of the Supervising 
of the United States for 1885, shows that there are 
eighty new buildings under construction, ranging in 
cost from $25,000 to $2,000,000, calling for a total of 
$8,511,100, the expenditure during the year being 


NEWARK, N. J.—One-st’y car-house, 40/ x 300/, Spring- 
field Ave., bet. Tenth and Eleventh Sts., for the Ir- 


G. G. Baldwin is drawing the plans for two blocks,| ,; 
between Jones and Jennings Sts., on Ninth St. 
J. M. Cunningham will rebuild his residence on | STAPLETON, N. Y.—The civil engineers of the Balti- 
the cor. of Twelfth and Pearl Sts. 
John Myers has the foundations in of two dwells., | 
on Water Street, near Sixth St. 
J.C. Dineen is having plans prepared for a double | 
house on Water St., between Fifth and Sixth Sts. 
SouTH PASADENA, CAL.—E. J. Durant, of Lebanon, | 
N. H., is to build a cottage here. 
STATEN ISLAND, N. Y.— A $5,000 house is to be built | 
for Dr. F. 8. Grant, from plans of Messrs. Berg & | 


more & Ohio Railroad Co., have laid out the site of 
the new depot. 

| WINONA, MINN.—The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad will build a substantial passenger depot at 
this place. 


School-Houses. 


BERKELEY, CAL.— University Grounds, additions; 
cost, $2,000; contractor, A. H. Broad. 
University Grounds Observatory; cost, $3,000; con- 
tractor, A. H. Broad, 
Corypon, Ind.—The Commissioners will build a $10,- 
000 school-house in this town. 
| GERMANTOWN, PA.—The Board of Education will be 
asked to extend the east end of the Germantown 
Grammar School on Lafayette St. 
| LOUISVILLE, Ky.— The sum of $60,000 is to be ex- 
ended on school buildings, and a further $40,000, 
if the Legislature will empower the city to borrow 
it. 


be commenced in 


‘elix Raeman, 


| MALDEN, Mass, — Plans for a new school-house for 
the Maplewood District have been prepared by 
Tristram Griffin, architect, of Malden. The build- 
ing will be 88 x 132’. The exhibition hall will seat 
300 persons on the main floor, and about 200 in the 
gallery; cost, $36,000. 

NEw YorK, N. Y.— The St. Vincent de Paul Roman 
Catholic Church, one of New York's largest churches, 
will have an Industrial School on the ss Forty-third 
St., bet. Eighth and Ninth Aves., of corresponding 
size. It will have a frontage of 125/. 

ORLANDO, FLA.—A Wesleyan Institute is to be built 
in Florida, the location has not yet been deter- 
mined; the Kev. C. A. Saunders, of this city, is 
Chairman of the Committee. 

OWATONNA, MINN.— The academy students are de- 
lighted at the prospect of a new academy building. 


| READING, PA.—The Reading School Board will erect 


Architect 


plans are being drawn by F. ©. Merry, ot New York $2,438,709. Mr. Bell, in his report, recommends the School building on the site of the Washington St. 

reorganization of the office upon a plan similar to ! Twoet'y brick school house, Washineton St:: 

PENALLYN.—D. S. Beale has plans about ready fora| that the revised Stockslager bill provides. wor i ¢ 00 7 gton St.; , 

stone house for Mrs. A. C. Huber; cost, $4,000. $23,000; H. Tyson, architect; Herman Rummel, 
Porxt PLEASANT, N. J.—I. H. Hobbs & Son, Phila., | ANNAPOLIS, Mp. — Senate bill 201 provides for the | builder. 


are piting out the plans for a summer residence, 
for Wm. H. Dougherty; cost, $8,000. 
PROVIDENCE, R. J.—On B St., near Central St., frame 
dwell.; cost, $2,500; owner, Caroline Atwood. 
On Baker Ave., frame dwell.; cost, $5,000; owner, 
Bates Bros.; builder, Wm. H. Place. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Two frame buildings for Mrs. 
becca M. Davis; cost, $10,250; architects, Cope- 
land & Banks. 
Double two-st’y house and stable, for Wm. Oak- 
vey; cost, $3,041; architect, F. W. Kern. 
wo-st’y frame house for Mary MoKenna; cost, 
$2,905, architects, C. & I. Devlin. 
Srovx Crrr, Iowa. — W. H. Livingston will build a 
on Douglas St., between Seventh and 


Sts. 
. W. Martin has drawn plans for a brick house, 


erection of a public building in this city. } 
HILLSBORO, DAK.—A town-hall, 50/ x 100/ to be built | 
here this season. | 
Hype Co., DAK.—County Commissioners have ac- | 
cepted plans for a new court-house and jail. 
MAYSVILLE, NEV.—Nisbit & Co., of Chillicothe, Mo., 
are contractors for the new court-house here, to! 
cost $40,000; Eckle & Man, of St. Joseph, Mo., ar- | 
chitects. 
Railroad Buildings. 


Kawsas Ciry, Mo.—Stock-yards and a packing-house | 
are to be erected by the Santa Fé Railroad, near Ar- | 
gentine. 

McADAM JUNCTION, ME.—Large car-shops are to be 
built in the place of those recently burned. A tem- 
porary shop is now being built. 


St. PAUL, MInNn.—An addition will be made this year 
to Macalister College; cost about $40,000. 

WEstT OMAHA, NEB.—The School Board is baving 
plans drawn for a school building, which will cost 
about $20,000. 

WILLMAR, MINN. — Haley & Alleu are the architects 
of a brick school-house here; cost, $20,000. 


Stores. 


Boston, Mass.— F St., No. 1638, mercantile, 23’ 6/ 
x 33; owner, Friend Tilden; builders, Lewis Bros. 

Des Mornes, Ilo.—The Harbach Block on Walnut St., 
for which plans are nearly ready, will be six-st’y 
high above the basement. 

SAVANNAH, Ga.—The National Bank of Savannah 
has secured the refusal of the building, No. 110 
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Pardiware. 


THE UNIVERSAL SHUTTER-WORKER AND BURGLAR-PROOF LOCK. 


See Lllustrated Advertisement in Monthly Numbers, or address, 


DUDLEY SHUTTER-WORKER CO., - 


5 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 


The Little Gem 


WINDO'Y BLIND WORKER, 
Opens and closes the blinds 
without raising the window. 
Blinds held firm in any posi- 
tion. To those who wish to 
give our worker a trial we 
send a sample set for 75 cts. 
Trade discounts may be ob- 
tained by addressing. 


. A. H. DODD, Hudson, N. Y 
Union Spring Hinges 
ARE 


SIMPLE, EASILY SET, 
CANNOT BE PuT ON WRONG. 
ith t of 
uses. 
ble acting. 
Por Wire Screens or Light Doors 
they have no equal. 


: Send for Price List. _ 
M. W. ROBINSON. Scie 
79 Chambers Si... New 


Farguhar’s Improved 
BURCLAR PROOF 


Sash Lock. 


This new device is a per- é 
fectly secure lock for the NC 
window which cannot pos- . 
sibly be 
forced open 
from the ouc 
side. 

It allows the 
upper sash to be 
dropped for ven- 
— and lock- 

at an t 
desired. 


Do not fail to 
examine it be- 


Lock applied. any other kind. 
For Sale by Hardware Dealers generally 


CHANDLER & FARQUHAR, 
Manufacturing Agents, spri 
17? and 179 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


Kept in po 
sitio: 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


Bryan St. It is stated that if the purchase is made 
the bank proposes to spend $15,000 in remodeling 
the premises. 

Sioux Crry, Io. — Shulein Bros. have bad plans 
prepared for a three-st’y and basement building, 75’ 
x 80’, cor. Fourth and Jones Sts. 

TRENTON, N. -'. —Zast State St., No. 18, will be razed 
soon to make room for a four-st’y brick store 
and office-building, to be built for Mr.O. D. Wilkin- 
son. 

Tenement-Houses. 

HoBoKEN, N. J.— F. W. Frerich intends to build 2 
four-st’y brick tenements with stores, cor, Wash- 
ington and Fourteenth St.; cost, $18,000; W. Graul, 
New York architect. 

New Yoru, N. Y.— For Mr. Thomas Patten, 4 five- 
st’y brick and brown-stone tenements with stores, 
are to be built on the n e cor. Eighty-seventh St. 
and First Ave.; from plans of Mr. W. Graul; cost 
about $75,000. 

Tenth Ave.,n w cor. Eighty-eighth St., 3 five-st’y 
brick tenements, brown-stone fronts, tin roofs; 
cost, $44,000; owner, John Geagen, 432 West Twen- 
ty-fifth St.; architects, D. &. J. Jardine, 1262 Broad- 
way. 

Eighty-eighth St., n 8, 60’ w Tenth Ave., 2 four- 
st’y brick tenements, flat tin roofs, brown-stone 
fronts; cost, $20.000; owner, John Geagan, 432 West 
Twenty-fifth St.; architects, D. & J. Jardine, 1262 
Broadway. 

East Twelfth St., No. 607, five-st’y brick tene- 
ment, tin roof; owner; Jacob Raichle, 227 Williams 
St.; architects, J. Boekel & Son, 54 Bond St. 

Woop#HAVEN, N. ¥.—Mr. Grosjean, of the Lalance & 
Grosjean Manufacturing Co., will soon build several 
large tenement-houses. 

Theatres. 

PIPESTONE, MINN. — Pipestone will have a first-class 
opera-house before the close of the year 1886, if 
money, stone and enterprise will build it. 

READING, Pa. — The owners of the Mannerchor Hall 

roperty on North Sixth St., have adopted the plans 

or the Academy of Music submitted by Architect 
Durang, of Philadelphia. The new theatre will be 
80’ in width, and 140’ in depth; cost, $45,000. 


SEYmMovRr, IND., will build an opera-house this spring. 


TRENTON, N. J. — The Trenton Leiderkranz has pur- 
chased ground for a new hall to be built during the 


coming 
Miscellaneous. 
Ga.— A Y. M.C. A. oy 


pulley, and gives satisfaction wherever it is used 
plied. Prices very 


Giant Metal Sash Chain. 


BEIDGEPORT, CONN. 


The most reliable and economical article in the market for the purpose. GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH 
Does not corrode ; does not lose its vitality by continuous use, on en jure to the elements ; runs over auy 


Fixtures made of steel wire, is very simple and easily a 
low. Samples sent to any architect in the United States, free, on po lication. Now in se 


n State House, Hartford ; Providence am all; — Building, Chicago; J. C. Fl *s, Menlo Park, Cal. ; 


Vancornlear and Florence Flats, New York; Boreel 
ments, and Patent Office, Washington, 


all parts of the United States. 


D. C.; Herald Building, 


, New York; new State War and Na’ 
Boston, 


Depart 
and very many other fine buildings iu 


. 1. sho the door open, with centre rail 
level with floor. Fig. 2. Section of sheave, show- 
ing its position on rail. Fig. 3. Showing the door 


The “CLIMAX” Rail for all Sliding Doors. 


closed, with sheave in ition and centre rail de- 
a Fig. 4. Showing the track running off in 


recess. 
We claim for this rail all of the following advan- 


ft is level with the floor, offering no obstruction 3 
in walking, dancing, moving of furniture, etc. : 


The door cannot get off the track, and runs light- 


ly, smoothly, and noiselessly. 
The house does not have to be built for the track, 
it can be laid in old houses as well as in new. 
Full directions for laying them sent with each Track. 
Models sent on application. 
Manufactured only by the “CLIMAX” Rail Co. 


Address all 


Send for Circulars and Price Lists. 


Communications to GEO, F, TAYLOR, Business Manager, 134 Water St., New York, 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
from plans of Messrs. Edbrooke & Burnham of Chi- 
cago. 

Boston, Mass.— Taylor St., near Water St., lumber 
shed, 157’ x 200’; owners and builders, The A. T. 
Stearns Lumber Co. 

DARLINGTON, Wis.—A memorial hall will be con- 
structed in memory of dead soldiers. 

Ex.pora, Io.—The G. A. R. Post, have contracted for 
a $5,000 soldier’s monument to be erected in the 
public park in this city. 

FarGo, Dak. — Architect F. G. Corser, of Minn 
lis, brick building for the Daily Argus, Fargo, “9 
to cost $28,000. 

HARTFORD, Conn.— The resolution appropriating 
$10,000 for the erection of a monument to the mem- 
ory of General Israe] Putnam came up in the House 
of Representatives last week, and was passed with 
one dissenting vote. 

HELENA, Mont. — Mr. J. P. Moore’s warehouse, and 
the buildings owned by Mr. J. R. Moore and Mrs. 
Steele, of Kentueky, are to be rebuilt this spring. 

Building operations during the past year amounted 
to $700,000 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.— From January 19th to Febru- 
ary 6th, building permits were issued for improve- 
ments to the amount of $3,200. 

The County Commissioners recently voted $10,000 
towards a $100,000 Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, 
providing the same shall be erected in this city. 

Kansas Ciry, Mo.—A mammoth packing-house is 
to be built just west of Morris Butts & Co.’s, by an 
Eastern company, who will also erect a slaughter- 
house, to cost $150,000. 

PIERRE, Dak. — Building improvements during 1885; 
cost, $233,940. 

Quincy, ILt.—The Trustees of Illinois Soldiers’ 
Home have appointed S. M. Randolph, of Chicago, 
their architect. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL.—Mr. Timothy Hopkins will erect 
a large building cor. Market and Post Sts. 


COMPETITION. 


ITY-HALL. 
(At Vincennes, Ind.) 
The City Council of the City of Vincennes, Ind., in- 
vites architects to submit plans fora new city build- 
ing, to be erected upon the city lot fronting on Main 
Fourth and Busseron Sts. Said oo to be submitted 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Improve- 
ments on or before the Ist day of April, 1886. 
For further information and particulars address C. 
M, Allen, Jr., City Clerk, Vincennes, Ind: The City 
Council reserves the right to reject any and all plans 
submitted. The cost of said building is lemited to 
$50,000 (fifty thousand dollars). 


JOSEPH REYMAN, Committee 

JOSEPH L. INDERLEDEN, | on Public 

EUGENE HACK, Buildings, etc. 
Attest: C. M. ALLEN, JR., City clerk. 530 


PROPOSALS. 


ISCELLANEOUS SUPPLIES. 
At New York, N. Y.) 
UniTEep States Navy Pay 
27 Stats St., New York, February 1, 1886. 
in duplicate sealed, and endorsed on en- 
velope, “ for Engineer’s Supplies,”’ will be re- 


PROPOSALS. 


ceived at this office (from regular dealers or manufac- 
turers — until 12 o’clock, M., March 1, 1886, 
for the following supplies, of best quality, to be de- 
livered within sixty days from date of award in the 
New York Navy-Yard, free of expense to the Govern- 
ment, and subject to the usual conditions and inspec- 
tion, viz.:— 
BUREAU OF STEAM ENGINEERING. 
Requisitions Nos. 72 to 92, 94, 98, 100, 104. 

For iron, hose, oils, paints, copper, tin, pipe and fit- 
tings, brass and copper tubes, files, bolts and nuts, 
steel, brushes, coal, charcoal, lamps, etc., lumber, 
waste, packing, felting, hardware, bricks, lime, belt: 
ing, ship chandlery, steam-traps, stctionery, fire-brick, 
tools. 

Each schedule must be bid for separately. 

Blank forms for proposals and schedules for the ar- 
ticles required will be furnished upon application at 
this office, and all necessary information at the navy 


, Two responsible sureties are required for the prompt 
and faithful delivery of the articles awarded, and the 
competency of the guarantors certified to before a 
notary or other public officer. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all bids that 
may not be deem advantageous to the Government 
and to waive defects. A. H. GILMAN 

530* Pay Director, U. 8. N. 


BUOYS. 
At New York, N. Y.) 


OFFICE OF LIGHT-HOUSE INSPECTOR, 
THIRD District, 
TOMPKINSVILLE, N. Y., February 4, 1886. 

Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
12 o'clock, M., on Saturday, the 20th day of Feb- 
ruary. 1886, for furnishing and delivering all the 
iron buoys and buoy appendages required during the 
remainder of the fiscal year ending Jdne 30, 1886. 

Specifications, drawings, and form of proposal may 
be obtained on application to this office. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all bids, and 
to waive any defects. 

Com. A. E. K. BENHAM, U.S.N., 
529* Light-House Inspector. 


URNISHING AND STEAM-HEATING. 

At New York, N. =.) 

Sealed proposals will be received by the Board o 
School Trustees of the Twelfth Ward at the Hall of 
the Board of Education, No. 146 Grand St., until 
Tuesday, the 16th day of February, 1886, and 
until 4 o’clock, P.M., on said day, for fitting up, heat- 
ing and furnishing for school purposes the premises 
on the south side of One Hundred and Thirty-fifth St., 

east of Eighth Ave. 529 


OFFICE OF LIGHT-HOUSE INSPECTOR, 

THIRD Dist., TOMPKINSVILLE, N.Y., Feb. 4, 1886. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
12 o’clock, M., on Thursday, the 18th day of Feb- 
, 1886, for furnishing and delivering all the 
stone-sinkers required during the remainder of the 
fiscal year ending June . 1886. Specifications and 


form of pro; may be obtained on application to 
office. e right is reserved to reject any or all 
bids and to waive any defect. . 
U.S. N., Light 


: 
THE SMITH & ECCE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Mme 
= 
— 
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(Boynton’s New Gas-Tight Furnace.) 


N. A. BoynTON, President. 
= C. B. Boynton, Sec. & Treas.) the market for over 33 years. 


Boynton Furnace Co., 


94 BEEKMAN ST., N. Y. 


75 AND 77 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers of 


BOYNTON’S CELEBRATED FURNACES, 


Ranges, Baltimore Heaters, etc. 


With 1883-4-5 Improvements. 


Inventors of all “ Boynton” 
Furnaces, which have been on 


40 Years in this line of Business. 


Over 50,000 “‘ Boynton”’ Furnaces now in use. 


(Boynton’s Duplex Roasting and Broiling Range.) 


INPORTANT 


To Architects, Builders, House-Painters, Decorators, Boat-Builders & 
Yachtsmen, desiring an extremely durable Finish for wood. 


Are superior to any Var- 
nishes or Wood-Finishes in 
the market, for the following 
reasons, viz.: — 


They possess more body, 
higher lustre, greater re- 
sisting properties to at- 
mospheric influences, 
action of water & alkali, 
are more elastic, will not 
seratch or mar, and are 
more durable. 


WORKS: 
734-740 East 14th Street, 
733-739 East 13th Street. 
199-207 Avenue D. 


FINISHES | 


NO.1@NO.Z. 


Standard Varnish Works, 


| For all classes 

| Inside Work, 

| Requiring great durabil- 
ity, use No. 2 ELASTICA 
FINISH. 

| For 


Outside Work, 
Requiring extreme dura- 
bility, use No. 1 ELAS- 
TICA FINISH, or No. 2 
where No. 1 is too slow 
drying. 


Manufactured by 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


STABLE FITTINGS, 


(Established 1843.] 


HAY RACKS, MANGERS, ETC, ETC. 


@ Send for Prices and Catalogues. 
SAMUEL 8S. BENT & SON, 
111 Chambers St., New York. 


PHILADELPHIA RUSTLESS IRON CO. 


(Limited.) 


17th and Ellsworth Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Iron Pipe, for sanitary plumbing purposes, Wrought 
IronWork, Castings, Ornamental IronWork, Grilles, 
Gratings, and all forms of cast and wrought iron per- 


D. ROSENBERG & SONS, Office 207 Avenue D, NEW YORK. manently protected from rust by the Bower-Barff 
Send for Samples and full particulars. 7 | Process. 
PROPOSALS. PROPOSALS. PROPOSALS. 


BREAKWATER. 
U. S. ENGINEER OFFICE, } 
1125 Girard St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sealed proposals, in duplicate, will be received at 
this office until 11 A.M., Friday, February 19, 
1886, and opened immediately thereafter, for fur- 
nishing and placing stone in the gap of the Delaware 
Break water. 
For forms, specifications and all information apply 
at this office. H. M. ROBERT. 
*529 Lieut.-Col. of Engineers, U. 8. Army. 


[At Fort Hamilton. N. Y. H.) 
OFFICE OF CHIEF QUARTERMASTER, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE EAST, 
GOVERNOR'S ISLAND, N.Y.H., Jan. 30, 1886. ) 

Sealed proposals in triplicate, subject to the usual 
conditions, will be received at this office until 12 
o’clock, noon (Eastern time), March 1, 1886, at 
which time and eyed they will be opened in presence 
of bidders, for the construction of one or two sets of 
barracks, of brick, at Fort Hamilton, N. Y., in ac- 
cordance with plans and specifications which can be 
seen at this office and at the office of the Post Quar- 
termaster, Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 

Blanks for proposals and information as to the man- 
ner of bidding, etc., can be obtained at the offices men- 
tioned above. Envelopes containing proposals should 
be marked “ Proposals for Construction of Buildings 
at Fort Hamilton, N. Y.”” The Government reserves 
the right to reject any or all bids. 

ALEX. J. PERRY, 

*530 Assistant Quar.-Gen., U. 8S. Army. 


ATER-WORKS. 
[At Bluffton, Ind. 


Sealed proposals will be received by the Trustees 0} 
Water-Works for the City of Bluffton, Ind., until 12 
o'clock, noon, of Wednesday, February 17, 1886, 
for constructing water-works as follows: furnishing 
on board the cars at Bluffton, Indiana: — 

1,500 feet of 10-inch pipe; 

4,400 feet of 8-inch pipe; 

3,000 feet of 6-inch pipe; 

4,200 feet of 6-inch pipe; 
making approximately 185 tons; also 10 tons of special 
castings. 

Also for laying said pipes. 

Also for furnishing approximately 33 fire-hydrants, 
two 10-inch valves, three &-inch valves, five 6-inch 
valves, five 4-inch valves. 

Also one building, smoke-stack and appurtenances; 
building to be subdivided into an engine-room, 20’ x 
20’, and a boiler-room, 20’ x 25’; the smoke-stack to be 
from 50’ to 60’ high. 

Also one supply well, 25/ diameter, and approxi- 
mately 20’ deep, including river connection and appur- 

enances 

Also two pumping-engines, each with a capacity to 
pump 1,000,000 gallons per 24 hours. 

Also two boilers, approximately four feet in diame- 
ter and twelve feet long, including foundation, setting 
and fixtures. 

Also two portable hose-reel carts and 1,000 feet of 


2}-inch standard fire hose, including the necessary 
ne, pipes and fixtures. 

The necessary detailed drawings, specifications, 
forms of proposal and forms of contract will be fur- 
nished on and after Monday, February 1, 1886. 

The Trustees reserve the right to make such modi- 
ifications in above quantities, either by increase or 
diminution, as they may deem advisable. They also 
reserve the right to reject any or all bids. 

Proposals will be opened at the city engine-house, 
Wednesday afternoon, February 17, 1886. 


JEFFREY BLIss, Water- 
G. F. McFARREN, Works 
LENT A, WILLIAMSON, ) Trustees. 


529 J. D, Cook, Consulting Engineer, Toledo, O. 
ATER-WORKS. 
At Latrobe, Pa.) 


Sealed proposals will be received by the Latrobe 
Water Company, at the office of the Secretary, until 
12 o’clock, noon, of February 18, 1886, for the 
building of Water-Works in the Borough of Latrobe, 


‘a. 
Plans and specifications can be seen at the office of 


the Secretary. 
A certified check or cash to the amount of five hun- | 
dred dollars must accompany each bid. Said check or 
each to be returned to the unsuccessful bidder within 
three days after the contract is awarded. | 
The right to reject any and all bids is reserved. | 
OS. C. HEAD, | 

Secretary. 


529 
RON LOCK-GATES. | 
(On Great Kanawha Canal, W. Va.) 
U.S. ENGINEER OFFICE, 
CHARLESTOWN, KANAWHA Co., W. VA., 
January 13, 1886. 

Proposals for the iron-valves, journals, fastenings, 
rods, racks, etc., for the gates 0 Lock No. 6, on the 
Great Kanawha River, W. Va., embracing about 45,- 
000 pounds of wrought iron, 29,000 pounds of cast iron, | 
and 2,000 pounds of steel, will be received at the U.S. | 
Engineer Office, Charleston, Kanawha County, W. | 
Va., until noon of February 17, 1886, and opened | 
immediately thereafter. 

Blank forms, specifications, and all necessary infor- 
mation can be had by application to Mr. A. M. Scott, 
resident engineer, at the Charleston office. 

y. P. CRAIGHILL, 

529 Lieut.-Co!. of Engineers, U. S. Army. 


[At Montreal, Can.] | 


Ciry CLERK’S OFFICE, 
Crry HALL, MONTREAL, January 21, 1886. 
Sealed tenders addressed to the undersigned, and | 
endorsed “‘ Tenders for street-lighting by Electricity,” 


| will be received in the City Clerk’s office, City-Hall, 


until noon, on Tuesday, the 16th February 
next, to light the following streets of the City of Mon- 
treal by electricity, namely: — 
1, Notre Dame Street from the jail to Chaboillez 
Square. 
2. St. James Street, from the Court-House to St. 
Bonaventure Railway Station. 
3. MeGill Street, from Common to Craig Street. 
4. Craig Street, from St. Hubert to St. Antoine St. | 


5. St. Catherine Street, from Atwater Avenue to 
Papineau Road. 

6. St. Lawrence Street, from Craig to Sherbrooke 
Streets. 

Also a separate tender for the whole city. 

Parties tendering to state the candle power and 
height of each electric arc lamp, and to give full par- 
ticulars regarding the erection of the plant, the dis- 
tances apart, wires, etc., in fact to make their own 
specifications. 

The committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any of the tenders. 

529 CHAS. GLACKMEYER, City Clerk. 

{At Philadelphia, Pa.] 
FRANKFORD ARSENAL, } 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., January 19, 1886. § 

Sealed proposals in duplicate, will be received by 
the undersigned until 1 o’clock, P.M., on Wednes- 
day, February 17, 1886, for supplying 20,000 pounds 
pig-tin, “ Straits,” or equal. 

Blank forms for proposal and any information de- 
sired may be had upon application to this office. 

The Government reserves the right to reject any or 
all proposals or parts thereof. S. CRISPIN, 

529 Colonel of Ordnance, Commanding. 


EXTENSION OF TIME. 
AST-IRON WATER-PIPE. 
[At Beverly, Mass.] 
BEVERLY, MAss., January 18, 1886. 
Proposals are invited for furnishing about 1,400 tons 
of 18-inch and 12-inch cast-iron water-pipes and spe- 


| cial castings, and also for laying the same. The time 
| for receiving the same is hereby extended until 12 


o'clock, noon, Monday, February 15,1886. The 
right to reject any or all bids is reserved. 
‘orms of contract and specifications may be seen by 
applying to P. E. CLARK, 
529 For the Committee. 


[At Fort Niagara, N. Y.] 
OFFICE OF CHIEF QUARTERM | 


DEPARTMENT OF THE East, 
GOVERNOR’S [SLAND, N.Y., January 15, 1886. 
Sealed proposals, in triplicate, subject to the usual 
conditions, will be received at this office and the 
office of the quartermaster at Fort Niagara, N. Y., 
until 12 o’clock, M., (Eastern time) February 
15, 1886, at which time and places they will be 
opened in the presence of bidders, for the construc- 


| tion of one set of barracks, of brick, and one or two 


frame buildings for officers’ quarters, at Fort Niag- 
ara, N. Y., in accordance with plans and specifications 
which can be seen at this office and at the offices of 
post quartermaster, Fort Niagara, N. Y., and depot 
quartermaster, at Fort Buffalo, N. Y. 

Blanks for proposals and information as the manner 


| of building, etc., can be obtained at the offices men- 


tioned above. Envelopes containing proposals should 
be marked ‘* Proposals for Construction of Buildings 
at Fort Niagara, N. Y.” 
The Government reserves the right to reject any or 
J. PERRY 


| all bids ALEX. J. 2 


530 | Assist. Quartermaster General, U. S. Army. 
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FJronWork. 


MESKER & BRO., SAMUEL J. CRESWELL, 
Galvanized Iron Cornices |TRON WORKS, 
| Window Caps and SKYLIGHTS. Twenty-third and Cherry Streets, 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 

Send for Catalogue. Fronts for Buildings, Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron 


421 to 429 South Sixth St., ST. LOUIS, MO. | Beams, Sidewalk Lights, Drinking-Fountains, Garden 
Moe Stairs, Crestings, Stable Fixtures, L: mp-Posts, 
ngs. 


Crestings, Shutters, Tree-Guards, Settees, etc. 
PITTSBURCH, Penn. Builders’ Artistic Iron-Work a Specialty. 


2 PENNSVLYANIA CONSTRUCTION CO.| c. CooPER & Co., 

~ hitectural Iron-Work (E. C. COOPER, late of Manly & Cooper.) 

| _|Ornamental Iron Works,| 
Steel Jails, Vault-Doors, Roofs, Riveted Girders, Stair- 

—_ ways, Bridges, Fencing, Iron Bedsteads 39th and Woodland Avenue, 

Sr and Cresting. PHILADELPHIA. 
& | Offices: No. 132 First Avenue, | Silings, Fountains, Stairs, Doors, Stable-Fittings, 


Bolled snd Drawn Steel Hand Ball, tn 20 Feet Lengths. 


NATIONAL Ornamental Eron Werks. 
Ze Fine Art Foundry, MANLY & COOPER MANUF'G CO, 


Co- 


ELM AVENUE AND 404 
218 East 25th Street, New York. a ae PHILADELPHIA. 
| T E D: Artists’ Models cast in Standard Bronze. Brivce Raines 
z | Architects’ Designs Executed. Jait AND Bank WORK 
L oN Artistic and Enduring Monuments Grits, ANDIRONS 
a tm Granite and Breune. SHuTTERS, Doors. &0. 
Catalogues. Railings, Gates, &e. for Residences and Public Institutions. 


Special facilities for the ma ‘act PORG. 
MAURICE J. POWER. | and Pritts weought tron Work for Interior 
rations. 


nterio eco= 
Send for Catalogue. 
IRON -+- 


SIDING, CEILING, 
ARCHES4*®° LATH. 


CINCINNAT, 


ENDOLITHIC TILES, 
, For Mantel-Facings, Dados, Floors, & Bath-Room Walls. 


SIZE —.—_ BY USING ENDOLITHIC THE ARCHITECT IS NOT LIMITED 

' BY FIXED SIZES, AS HE IS WITH TILES, FOR ENDOLITHIC 
CAN BE MADE FROM AN INCH TO EIGHT FEET, WHILE 
TILES ARE SELDOM MADE ABOVE SIX INCHES SQUARE. 


COLOR _______._ ENDOLITHIC COMES IN ALMOST ALL KNOWN SHADES, 

1 TINTS, AND COLORS, OR COMBINATIONS OF THE SAME, 

i WHILE IN TILES THE COLORS ARE CIRCUMSCRIBED. 

i DESIGN ———— DECORATED ENDOLITHIC IS NOT RESTRICTED TO STOCK 


DESIGNS, AS TILES ARE, BUT CAN BE MADE AFTER 
THE ARCHITECT'S DESIGN. 


4 Ge CONSTRUCTION ENDOLITHIC CAN BE MANUFACTURED IN ALL SIZES, 

ig !' ]T CAN, THEREFORE, BE MADE TO FIT ANY GIVEN 

PLACE, AND ITS BEAUTY IS NOT MARRED BY NUM- 

BERLESS JOINTS, AS IN TILE WORK; MOREOVER, IT 

TAKES LESS TIME AND SKILL TO FIX IN POSITION. 

Endolithic is new, artistic, indestructible and reasonable in price. 
For further information and Circulars address, 


AMERICAN BNDOTITHIC CoO., 


Dealers in Fancy Marbles, Mantel-Facings, Dados, Friezes, etc. 
887 EAST 28th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. 8. FOBES, Treasurer, and General Manager. 


| 
— IRON BEM, 
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FJron-iWork, 


J. G. & T. DIMOND, 
Architectural Iron- Works. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 
209 and 211 West 33d Street, New York City. 


TRON 


Buildings, Roofs, Fronts, Beams, Girders, 
Stairs, Columns, Railings, etc., etc. 


Special attention given Wrought-Iron 
ork. 


PHENIX IRON COMPANY, 


410 Walnut £t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacture Rolled Beams, Channele- 


141 CENTRE ST... NEW YORE. Angles, Tee, Shape and Bar Iron 
of all sizes. 


THE HEGLA ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & IRON WORKS, | “is, 


of all sizes. 


Office and Waie-rooms, 216 and 218 W. 23d St., New York. | vie-rorgea Weldless Eyebars a specialty 


Works, N. 11th and 3d Sts., Brooklyn, E. D., L. I. Designs and estimates furnished. 


Artistic Metal Mantels and Over-Tops, in | Boston agents, Frep. A. Houpierre & Co., 
272 Franklin Street. 


BRONZE, BRASS, New York Agents, MILLIKEN & 
| Oxidized-Iron, Galvano-Plastic, CHENEY & HEWLETT, 
and Electro-Plated Iron.| Architectural Iron Works. 


Wrought and Cast Iron Work for 


Architectural and Ornamental Cast and Building Purposes. 
Wrought Iron Work of every N. CHENEY. oFFice ; {#01 BROADWAY, 
description. C. HEWLETT. . New York. 
Book givingst rength of wrought-iron girders, beams, 
Correspondence with Architects and Builders solicited. l)lustrated and cast-iron columns mailed on application. 


Catalogue and Price-List on application, 


Passaic Rolling Mill Co. 


McHOSE & LYON, Dayton, Ohio, PATERSON, N. J. 
ARCHITECTURAL [RON WORKS. SOLID ROLLED BEAMS, 


IRON FRONTS FOR BUILDINGS, Channels, Angles, Tees and 
Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron Fencing, Prismatic Sidewalk-Lights, Iron Stairs. All kinds 
of Iron-Work used in Buildings, Grey Iron Steam-Fittings. Merchant Iron. 
Designs and Estimates furnished on application. New York Office, Room 45, Astor House. 


Classified Advertisements. 


[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.] 


sin Pact | Decorative Leathe (Stained, etc.) lron-W ork (Architectural) (Continued). 
Advertising: & Co., New York... v C. R. Yandell & Co., New “York..... McCully & Miles, Chicag Phenix Iron Co., Philadelphia............. xix 
Annunciators Deco rators _| W.J. McPherson Poulson Eger, New xix 
Edwards & Co., New | Cox Sons, Buckley & Co., New York......... Donald MacDonald, Boston | 
W.R. Ostrander & Co., New York a | L. Haberstroh & Son, oli Redding. Baird & Co., Boston evel D. Thompson, Ne York................. i 
Western Electric Co., N. Y. & Donald McDonald, ii | Samuel West, i Locks. 
Asbestos Felt. W.J. McPherson. Boston | Granite. Lexington M'f’g Co., Cincinnati, O........ 
The Co. Reston aNew Frank Hill Smith, Boston. Granite Works, Hallowell, Me....xxiii Novelty Lock Co.. Chie 
Yor xxiil William Wright, New Yor! ote. Yale & Towne M'f’g Co., Stamford, Conn. 
Ashe et nt. Elevators, ete. } xxiv Mac achin ery. 
M'f'g Co., New York. | &. Brewer, Boston....... ...... v m Goodell & Waters, vii 
peas : Crane, New York & Chicago.. aa E G w | Machinery (Laundry 
Henr i” Bradbury. New York.. hi D. Frisbie & Co., Phila., Pa. ol vi Empire Laundry a Co., New 
New York Mastic Works........ coed L. 8. Graves & Son,Kocheste | Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., New York xii RI eer ae v 
E. H. We The Middlebrook Elevator De- | Wm. H. Jackson, New York...... ......... ‘Troy I Machinery Co., Troy..... xxiv 
Beh Found ¢ i Gutter. D. Newton, Newport, R.I,.. .. Mant tel 
Me Shanes Co Moore & Wyman, Boston............... Hardware. Burditt & Williams, Boston...1¥ . Khne, viil 
Blind. Awnings, Morse, Williams & Co., | _ Yale & Tow Stamford, Cenn.xxiv Joseph 8. Miller & Bro., Philadelphia. . 
A. North & Co., Boston... x1 Otis Brothers & Co., New Yor Heating. Marble. 
Stokes & Parrish, Philadelphia. | Bartlett ley ward & ¢ American Endobthic Co,, New York.1i1, xviii 
Shields & Brown, C vil Whittier Machine Co., Boston, 1| Boynton Furnace Co., New Yor Marble Mosaics. 
Rooke and Journals. Engines (caloric, Pumping). | Abram Cox Stove Co., Philadelphia. Pa....viii| J. Pasquali & C. Acechlimann, New York...iit 
Comstock, New xii Delamater Iron Works, New aii | _ J. Reynolds & Son, Phila... vi Marbie-W ork ers 
AL Rolfe & Co., Boston.. | Engines (Gas). Hieating-Apparatug (Steam). ‘A. L. Fauchere & Co., New i 
Sinitary News, | “Sehleicher, Schumm & Co., Philadelphia.... Bates Johnson, New York...............+: i Robert C. Fisher, New i 
& Co., Bostom.. ...+.+++s x,xv | Fire-proof Building. Daples Steam Heater Co., New York.......vii Metal-We rke 
Useful Publishing Co., New York.. xxiii Henry Maurer, New York. ** Florida” Boiler Works, Geneva, N & K. Lamb, New ii 
rass G Ottawa Tile Co.. Chi Gorton Boiler M'f'g Co.. New York Mineral Woo 
Manhattan _ Co., New York..........0006 i Raritan Hollow and Porous Bri | A.A. Griffing Iron Co., Jersey Cit . 8. Mineral Wool Co., New York 
Brick (Ornamental). John J. Schillenger, New York.. | LeBosquet Bros., Boston.. ae AN. 
Anderson Pressed Brick Co.; Chicago......xxii Wight Fire-Prooting Co., New York.. H. B. Smith Co., New Yor Henry D. Du Ee ae 
Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia 


St. Louis Heating and Ve 


Burns, Russell & Co., Baltimore, Md...... xxii Flexible Fillet. 


Excelsior Brick and Bone Go. Phila...... xxii FA. (Inlaid). James P. Wood & Co., Philadelphia........... i Berry Bros., Detroit, Mich..’................. = 
Hydraulic Press Brick Co., St. Louie = ii| Wm. Hannam & Co.,New York ....... ..-xxiv | Heating and Ventilating. pera Chairs. Composite Iron Works.. 
Peerless Brick Co., Philadelphia National Wood Mf’ mee Smith & Anthony a Co., Boston, Mass... Pa 
‘Waldo Bros.. Boston ... snes |W. E. Wheeler. Toledo, iv | Heliotype Proce F. ‘Devoe & Co., New York.. 
Carpets. Wood-Mosaic Co., Rochester, N. Y........... xi Helioty pe Printing Counpeng. Boston ....... iv Liquid Glass Paint Co., Hartford Conn... ...iti 
Cotas Wing w Guard. & F. Brown. New v Ww. ‘Rebineen. i 
Phils, xx Keeler & Co., Boston......... xii (Spring). FipeCeverin 
nt. Gas- Fixtures. Van Wagoner & Williams Co., New York. Chalmers-spence Co., New York....... vin 
Xisen® « Portland Cement Wks., HE, Meccved xxiv Archer & Pancoast M'f'g Co.. New York.. Insurance. Pumps (Steam 
James Brand, New York........... Howland & Churchill, Boston. xu H. KR. Worthington, New York acd Boston..vi 
Baetjer & Meyerstein. ot York.. Mitchell, Vance & Co.. New York. aes Continental Insurance Co.. New ~xxiv | Reflecto 
Shoobridge & Co., New Yo: or Stillman & Boston............ oxi Insurance Co. of North ‘America, Phits x Baile Reflector Co.. xxiv 
Howard New Yor! Gas-Machin Metropolitan Plate-Glass Ins. Co., N. Y.....x1i xxi¥ 
Wilson, New Yor Combination Gas. Co., i | Insurance ( Accident). Regis 
Marcial . Co., New York.. mny Bros. & Co., New York.... i Travelers’ Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn...vi atte . Bailey Man'f'g Co 
Sinclair & Babson, New Yo: Pa. Globe Gas-Light Co., Phils. 1 | Lron-Weork (Architectural). 
Standard Cement Co.. Hartford, Cou Tirrill Gas-Machine Co New York . i| Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore .. Rolling-Shutter. 
A. H. Co., Sook & Phila... Goodwin Gas-Stove Co.. Phila .......... | Carnegie Bros Materials. 
Harwood Chair Seat Co., Boston............. J.F. Dalton, Boston.......... i Cheney & Hewlett, New York....-... Cincinnat) Corrugating Co.,Cinn.,O. 
Clocks for Public Glas Chrome Steel Works, Brooklyn, N Merchant & Co., os 
Seth Thomas Clack Co., Thomas n, Conn..1v Crystal Plate-Glass Co., Louis, Mo.......... iii M. Clements, Cincinnati, O.......... N.E Roofing 
Conductors (Water). Heroy & Marrener. New York ose E. C. Cooper & Co., Philadelphia. . Roofe 
Austin, Obdyke & Co., Philadelphia..........f1; P. F. McMahon, New York...... Cooper, Hewitt & bo.. New York.... John Farquhar x1 
Boston Spiral Tube Works, Boston.......... eli Tiffany ii Samuel J. Creswell, Philadel Rubber Goods. 
Solderiess Standing-Seam Conductor Co.., lass ng: J. B.& J. M. Cornell, New York.. | New York It ng & x 
Allegheny, | Arthur E. 1 J. G. & T. Dimond, New Yo Senitary Supplice 
Conservatories Glass a and Ornamental). Jackson Architectural Iron Works, New. Myers Sanitary Depot. New York......... xxiv 
Arthur E. Rendle, “New York.......... James Baker & Son, New York..... oli xx Sapitas Co., Boston.........xxi 
ontracting. Wm. Coulter & Son, Cincinnati «sti Manly & Cooper M'f'g Co., Phila . -xvili | Sash-Ch 
Fly nt & Construction Palm- F. Crowninshield, Boston, Mass. i MeHose & Lyon, Dayton, f'gCo., Bridgeport, Conn...xvi 
sand ers. to F. te ew Yor orthro o., Pittsburgh, x olman Boston... ..... 
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Cornices (Galv anized-Iron R. 8. Groves & Stell it Pennsylvania Construction Co, Pittsb Chandler & ry arquhar, Boston.. 
Mesker & Bro., Louis, Mo.........---.. John lew York.. Pa. ~xviil (Theatrical 
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NJ.STEEL&IRON CO. 
TRENTON,N.J. 


ROLLED IRON BEAMS, 


COOPER, HEWITT & CO. | 
NEW YORK. 


J. S. THORN, 
Sole Agent and Manufacturer of 
THE BYAR PATENT COMBINATION 


CELLAR - WINDOW CUARD, 
Screen and Glass Sash. All Iron in one frame. 
The most complete arrangement for cellar or base- 
ment windows ever manufactured and offered to the 
building trade. 
Nos. 1201, 1203, 1205, 1207, 1209 Callowhill St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WHITE'S FLEXIBLE METALLIC FILLET, 


Used by Architects and Builders, for glazing, 
weather stripping, wash-boards, ete. A close 
joint, wa 


ter, "dust, 

34" and 
mouse 

proof. 


Sizes } tolinch. Circulars and free. 
HOWARD WHITE, 44 N. 4th St., Phila., Pa. 


The Temporary Binder 


Architect in PERFECTLY uninjured condition. 
Price $1.25, post paid 


JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


— TRON 


Fronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, 

Fire-Escape Balconies and Ladders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, stable Fit- 

tings and Fixtures, Sidewalk Lights. Artistic work in Wrought and Cast Iron, Brass and 
Bronze. Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnished for Work in any Department. 


Foundry and Shops East 28th and East 29th Sts. Office 315 East 28th St., New York. 


NATURAL WOOD 


Good taste and artistic appreciation demand the preservation of 


Nature’s colors in finishing the interior wood-work of your house, 
therefore, use only 


BERRY BROTHERS’ 
HARD OIL FINISE, 


which preserves, heightens, and brings out the natural color of all woods. For the interior 

wood-work of public buildings and private houses this article has never been equalled, always 

maintaining its standard character amid the many so-called imitations its success has brought 

upon the market. See that every package bears our brand or label. Samples finished wood 
furnished on application. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Varnish Manufactur’s, Detroit. 
For outside doors use Berry Brothers’ “ELASTIC OUTSIDE FINISH.” 


NOVELTY LOCK COMPANY, 


CEICA.GO, UO. A... 


MANUFACTURE THE 


PRACTICAL, IMPROVED AND PERFECTED 


DOOR KNOB. 


The most Simple 


Lock and Door Knob in existence, 


and the Strongest. 


Property Owners planning to build, Architects, Contractors and Carpenters, write for new Illus- 
trated Price-List and Sample Knob and Lock on hand-block, or a pair of Knobs and Lock for 
use on office or shop door when a trial is desired—complimentary. Address, 


NOVELTY LOCK CoO., 15 N. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill., U. S.A. 


1885 CATALOGUE NOW OUT. 


PHILADELPHIA, 56 North “7th St. 


CINCINNATI, 17 Wiggin’s Block, 


CHICAGO, 44 Adams St. A. O. GOSHORN, Agent. 


HEROY 


124 & 126 South Fifth Ave. 


& MARRENNER, 


NEW YORK, 102 & 104 Thompson St. 


Glass Merchants and Importers. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PLAIN AND BEVELED FRENCH LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


POLISHED AND CRYSTAL PLATE, 


— IMPORTERS OF — 


FRENCH WINDOW AND PICTURE GLASS, 


CHANCE’S CROWN BULLIONS, — ALSO — 


CHANCE’S 


Recommended for fine Residences as a su 


CHANCE’S CATHEDRAL GLASS, 
26 OZ. ENGLISH CRYSTAL SHEET GLASS. 


bstitute for Polished Plate, being superior to any other Foreign Sheet, Glass on 


account of its FLATNESS and brilliancy of surface, avoiding the distorting effect of ordinary Window Glass. 
Estimates furnished on Application. 


i} ; Skylights, ete. (continued). Stone (Building) ( Continued). | Tra F. E. Ne Cleveland,. .O.......xxi 
Classified Advertisements. aves. New York. ii ons & Co., Geveland. 9. Valves Brothers Nev 
Pardessus, New York io Building ne Co. enkine Brothers, New 
indexed only under a single| thur E. Rendle. New York. G. P. Sherwood, New xxii| Varnis 
head free af charge John Seton, i| _Thomlinsen xxii | _D. Re Sons, New York........++ 
Schools (Architectural). G. L. Swett & Co., Boston...........00005 + in | Stree ¢Lighti Vault Lights. 
Corne ll University, Ithaca, N. Y..........+.. 4 Van Noorden, i Globe Gas-Light xi Dauchy & Co., xiv 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.. Slate. Terra-Cotta. Ventilation. 
Institute of Technology, American Bangor Slate Co. x Jas. H. Beggs & Wilmington, Del.....xxiii Globe Ventilator Co., Troy, N. Y.. ........vilt 
Screen Bangor Union Slate Co., x Boston Terra-Cotta Co... xxiii Mason Regulator Co., 
Amer Co., Brookline, Mass....... xi East Bangor Consolidated Slate Co., East A. Hall Terra-Cotta Co., Perth Amboy...xx1i E. Van Noorden. 
Scroll Saw x Northwestern Terra-Cotta Wks., Chicago. xxili; Water-Closets. 
Seneca Falls M’f'g Co. Seneca Falls, Story & x H. A. Lewis, xxiii Henry & New York xxi 
Sewer. Gas Tra rap. Rail. Tiles Brick & Stone eror’f’ Co., New York..... i 
P. Bower & Cleveland............... xxi xvi Amerienn Encaustic Tiling Co., Window-Blind Worker. 
Shingle Stains. | Snow Guard T. Aspinwall & Son, New York... A, xvi 
hot, Jr.. M. Halliday. Alfred Boote. New York..... indow- Blinds. 
Shingles (Metal ) Stable Fittings. J. K. Brigham, New York.. ii orstatt & Klatzl, New York......0..06 «0+ xi 
. oorden & Co., Boston.............. viii Samuel 8. Bent & Son, New York........ xvii Henry gar Chi Vire thing, etc. 
Shute Statuary (Bronze). J.G. & J. F. Low, Chelsea, Clinton Wire Cioth Co Clinton, Maas. 
Mark. nnett New York........... xxiv National Fine Art Foundry, New York... xviii Miller & Coates, New York... Corrugated Wire Lathing Co., New York.xxiti 
Shutter-W or Stone (Building). O. D. Person, New York......... Wire and Iron Work. 
Dudley shucerW: panei Co., New York....xvi Hallowell Granite Co., Bedford, Ind... xxii Sharpless & Watts. Philadel Netional Wire & Tron Co., Detroit, Mich......iv 
Skylights, e M. H. St. John, New 8. Encaustic Tile Co., In oy nt. 
oupt Bros., New York.. ‘he "Oo Hartford xi 
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Aanitarp Appliances. 


These are the appliances described in the “ American Architect {for 
1883, 1884, and 1885, in the articles on ‘Sanitary Plumbing,” as the near- 
est to perfection of any plumbing goods now known. Engineer W. E. Hoyt 
describes the “‘Sanitas”’ goods a8 Superior to all others. Col. WARING 
says of the trap: “It seems to me the best trap | have seen.” WM. PavL 
GERHARD calis'the basin and bath, ‘‘Much the best of which I have any 
knowledge.” Opry & LOVE, Plumbers, write: “We think the ‘ Sanitas’ 
basin by far the best basin in the market.” Guy TILDEN, Architect, signi- 
fies his approval of the “Sanitas”’ goods by PRINTING them in his plumbing 
specifications.: 

By using these goods special trap ventilation may be avoided. The 
‘*Sanitas’’ Basin flushes out the pipes and keeps them clean and the 

Without Ball, trap prevents siphonage. 


THE SANITAS MANUF’G CO., 


the water-way. 4 PEMBERTON SQUARE, BOSTON. 


HENRY HUBER & CO, 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Boyle's Patent Siphon Closets. 


See Monthly American Architect for Cuts and Explanation, 


MAIN OFFICE: | BRANCH OFFICE: 
85 Beekman Street, New York. 235 Washington Street, Boston. 
PUT INTO THE WHITE HOUSE BY THE U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Y SEALS WITH € F.E. CUDELL’S The Sanitary News. 


OR WITHOUT | Patent Sewer-Gas 


A positive valve Seal; a sound 
waterseal. Simple, cheap, 
effective and durable. 

With or without the Valve, it is the 
best WATER SEAL TRAP in the mar- 
ket. There is no other Trap so sure 
of retaining its WATER SEAL. 
None that approxi- 
mates it in the surety 
of the VALVE SEAL. 
The Valve keeps its 
seat by flotation, and 
as compared with 
other alves in 
Traps, is little or no 


and Backwater Trap| HEALTHY HOMES AND HEALTHY LIVING. resistance to the out- 
—FOoR— flow of water or 
A Weekly Journal of Sanitary waste. Illustrative 
Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath, and descriptive 48- 
and Wash-Tubs. Science. page pamphlet sent 

204 Superior St., Cleveland, 0. | Office of Publication : European Office: Jree on application. 
113 ADAMS ST., | 50 FINSBURY S8Q., B. P. BOWER & CO. 

CHICAGO, ILL. LONDON, E. C. 


Manufacturers, 
Yearly Subscription Rates: strictly in advance. CLEVELAND, 0. 
In the United States and Canada. . $2.00 
In Foreign Countries,....... 3.00 


Advertising, $2.00 an inch. 


This Space is Reserved for 


THE W. COOPER CO., 


259 North Broad Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE BOWER SEWER-GAS TRAP 
VENT: TOP. 
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Bricks. 


PEERLESS 
BRICKS. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACTURES AND KEEPS IN STOCK 


ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 300 KINDS. 


ALSO 
RED Pressed Fronts. 
xtra fine in color and quality. 


Solid rich color,— beautifal. 
BUFF, * of the finest bricks made. 


DRAB, Handsomer and more durable than 
stone. 


BROWN, Very strong and superior to brown 


GRAY, A very desirable shade. 


BLACK, Velvety jet face. 
The only black brick fit for a fine building, 
producing a beautiful effect, and free from the glossy 
nad greasy look of other black or dipped bricks. 


DIAPERING and ORNAMENTAL 
Bricks made in the above colors. 
ARCHES OF ALL KINDS. 
1003 WALNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


SAMUEL HART, JOSEPH WOOD, JR., 
PRESIDENT. TREASURER. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


Wish to inform Architects and Dealers that 
no one is authorized to act as Agent for the 
sale of our manufactures. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List sent free op 
application. 


ENAMELLED BRICKS, 


Manufactured by the 


Excelsior Brick and Stone Co., 


Of Philadelphia. 


Buff, Brown, Black, White, 
And Light-Blue Bricks 


Always in Stock. 


Hand-made Red Front Pressed Bricks, 
Carrying One Million in Stock. 
Samples on application to the office, 


423 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
ESTABLISHED 1818. 


BURNS, RUSSELL & CO, 
CELEBRATED 


Baltimore 
Press Bricks, 
Office, 30 Columbia Avenue, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


ANDERSON) 
ma PRESSED BRICK CO. Bet 


157 Lasalle Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FRONT & ORNAMENTAL 


Pressed Brick. 


THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
isn and Coior, are unsurpassed, if 
ee! unequalled by any other bricks 
made in 


AUGT. T. CHUR, 


Room 14, 5th story, Mills Building, N. York 
Im of 


“WILCOGK'S” Enamelled Bricks, 


Impervious to any atmospheric effect, and 
may be used with perfect safety in the 
face ef moisture and frost. 


Building Atones. 


THOMLINSON & REED, 
Quarrymen, and Dealers in 


OOLITIC LIMESTONE 


Quarries at Avoca, near Bedford, Ind., 
Branch Office: 


243 East {8th Street, CHICACO. 


Dorchester, (New Brunswick.) Yellow 

FREESTONE. F 
Corsehill, 
FREESTONE. 

Ga. P. SHERWOOD, 


(Scoteh.) Red. 

24 Pine St., New York. 

BEDFORD OOLITIC LIMESTONE, 
Buff and Blue. 


HALLOWELL CRANITE Co., 
Quarrymen and Dealers in 


Building, Sawed, and Rough 
DIMENSION STONE. 
P.O. Address - - - Bedford, Ind. 


Clark’s Island Granite Quarries 


OF ROCKLAND, M 


Estimates given for Building Dimen- 

Nees in Gran- 
extra facilities for teh 

beauty of finish. 


M. H. St. JOHN, 


Owner and Proprietor. 
ce : 83 and 8 Astor House, New York. 


Cranite Monuments 


With or without Statues. 
Building-Work in all of its Branches. 
Granite in the rough, and models in Plaster-paris of 
any description will be furnished to architects and 
builders at very moderate prices. Our granite is white 
free from iron or blemish. We have cut statues for 
almost every state in the Union, some of them the 
largest and the most valuable in the country, will re- 

fer to them if requested. Apply to, 
CENTRAL GRANITE WORKS, Hallowell, Me. 


WALPOLE MORTAR BLACK. 
THE ORIGINAL, 

The best in use and the only one that has stood the 
test of time. It improves the mortar, and is cheaper 
and better than Lampblack. Beware of imitatiens 
and use only the “ Walpole.” 


HENRY D. DUPEE, Proprietor, 
44 to 46 Oliver Street, Boston, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. Manchester & Hudson, agents, 
NEW YORK. Candie & Smith, foot K. 26th 


A Hand-book of Legendary wd 
Mythological Art. 


By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. Profusely illustra‘ed, 
and with a complete index. Fourteenth edition, "e 
vised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3. 


Painters, Sculptors, Architects, 
Engravers, and their works. 


A Hand-book, with many illustrations and mono 
grams. By CLARA ERSKINK CLEMEr’. Seventh 
edition, revised and enlarged. Crown #vo, $3, 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 


Cements. 


Best Brands of English and Continental 


Portland Cements. 


K. B. & S. English, Lafarge French. 
Burham English, Lime of Teil 
Fewer German, Keene’s Fine, 
Jossan Antwerp, Keene’s Coarse. 
IMPORTED BY 


JAMES BRAND, 85 BEEKMAN ST., 
NEW YORE, 


SINCLAIR & BABSON, 


IMPORTERS OF 


PORTLAND GEMENT, 


105 John St., New York. 
Brands, O. F. ALSEN & SONS, and K. B. & S. 
Remit 15 cts. for Practical Treatise on Cement. 


STANDARD CEMENT CO., 
Manufacturers of 
Hydraulic Cement 
And Hydraulic Lime. 
E. G. WESTCOTT, Gen. Eastern Agt., Hartford, Ct. 


Works at 
Akron, N.Y. St. Louis,Mo. Mankato, Minn. 


HANOVE PORTLAND 


CEMENT 
And the 


Genuine Limmer Asphalt Mastic. 
BAETJER & MEYERSTEIN, 
mporters and Sole Agents, U.S. 5 Dey St., N. Y. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


BROOKS, SHOOBRIDGE & 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 
Works: Grays, Essex, England. 
New York Office: 7 Bowling Green. 


American Whist. 


By G. W.P. lvol.16mo. Sixth Edition, Revise 
and Enlarged $1.00. 


A new and fully revised and much enlarged edition 
of this foremost classic, best teacher, and wisest com- 

anion as to the most enjoyable game of cards. This 
— book will be indispensable to all who play 
whist. 


Published by TICKNOR & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Fire-proof Building. 
THE WICHT FIRE-PROOFINC CO., 


202 La Salle St., CHICAGO, 69 Washington St... NEW YORK. 


CONTRACTORS FOR ALL KINDS OF FIRE-PROOF WORK IN 


Hollow Fire-Clay and Porous Terra-Cotta 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


All hollow material made and used by this Company is made of High Grade Fire-Clay, com- 
bining the Lightest Weights and the Greatest Strength. 


FLAT HOLLOW TILE FLOOR ARCHES, 
With Patent Soffit Tiles, for beam protection, making continuous ceilings. 
Fire-Clay Hollow Partitions, Roofs, Wall-Furrings and Coverings, 
For Iron Columns and Girders. 


Porous Terra-Cotta for Partitions, Roofs, and Coverings for Iron Columns, 
Girders, Roof-Trusses, and other Constructions. 


WIGHT’S PATENT POROUS and HOLLOW TILE CEILINGS, 


Used under wooden floor joists (Two Systems), a Fire-proof substitute for lath. 1,000,000 feet in use. 


Dealers in Fire-Clay Flue Linings, and Patent Salt-Glazed Lap-Joint Wall-Coping, better and 
Cheaper than Stone, 


Contracts taken for Concreting, Fine, Plain, and Ornamented 
PLASTERING AND SCAGLIOLA. 


RARITAN HOLLOW & POROUS BRICK CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Hollow Fie Clay Porous 


Of every description, for FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS. Hollow Fire-Clay Bricks 
For Flat Floor-Arches, Partitions, Furring, etc. 


Z A’ @ % Ay 
AZ Y 4 
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SS 


Flat arch between iron with skew- protecting lower flange of beams. 


POROUS TERRA-COTTA HOLLOW and SOLID BRICKS and SLABS 


For Partitions, Furring, Roof-lining. Girder and Column covering, etc. All our materials are made.of 
Fire Clay. Our Porous Terra-Cotta, of which we make a specialty, is acknowledged to be the 
best in the market. Miners and Shippers of Fire-Clay. 


Agents: Fiske & Coleman, Boston. 
Broadway, New York. Garfield, Fertig & Co., Allegheny, Pa. 
R. A. Keasbey, 249 So. 6th St., Phila., Pa. 
¥ ‘send for new Tiustrazed Catalogue, giving weight of materials, safe loads, etc. 
GEO. M. MOULTON, Pres’t. A. T. GRIFFIN, Vice Pres’t. E. V. JOHNSON, Sec’y., Treas. and Gen’l. Man’g’r. 


FIRE-PROOF HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 


Proo tec- FOR THE INTERIOR 
CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, 
Wood Columns Great strength, combined with saving in space, and 
and Girders. weight, is obtained by the use of our system of 

Special de- Hollow Tile Floors, Partition Walls, Roofs, Ocilings, Eto 
signs On ap- Contracts taken for the erection of HoLLOw, SoLip 
plication. and Porous TILE-WOBK in any part of the United States. 
PIONEER FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 


1545 CLARK STREET, —— 
Formerly THE Orrawa TILE Co. 
- MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
io weeees S| Dealers in every description of constructive Tile for 
Buiding Purposes. 
Send for our descriptive Catalogue, giving full explanations, advantages, references, etc. 


FIRE-PROOF FOR WOODEN BEAMS. 
Patented August 8, 1882. 
Fire-Proof Tiles for Arches, Partitions, and Furring. Also, 
Tiles for Protecting Wooden-Floor Beams against Fire. 
Artificial Stone and Rock Asphalt pavements. 


JOHN J. SCHILLINCER, 420 East 92d Street, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1856. 


HENRY MAURER, 


Manufacturer of 


FIRE-PROOF BUILDING MATERIAL 


Of every description. Hollow Brick made of Clay for Flat Arches, Partitions, Furring, etc. 
Porous Terra-Cotta, Fire-Brick, etc., etc. 
Works, PERTH AMBOY, N. J. Office and Depot, 420 EAST 23d STREET, New York. 


The simplest and best 


Corrugated Wire Lathing. 


ABSOLUTE PREVENTIVE OF CRACKED WALLS AND CEILINGS. 
A combined Furring and Lathing, in flat sheets, for use on face of Beams or Studding; can be applied by 
any one; a perfect Fire-proofing; no combustible material; fire cannot spread. 
The Stanley Corrugated Fire-Proof Lathing Co., 239 Broadway, Room 14, N. Y. 


Asbestos Flooring Felt. 


Patented August 20, 1872. 
For Lining between Floors, under Slates, Shingles, 
Clapboards, etc. 


Absolutely fire-proof, and unexcelled for deadening purposes. In rolls 
44 inches wide. Manufactured only by 


THE ASBESTOS PACKING CO., 


Offices : 169 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON. 
: 33 JOHN STREET NEW YORK. 


99. Directory of Architects 


Throughout the United States. C. 0. D., or by mail, Price, $1.00. 


An improvement on 
flat wire lathing. 


No. 2 


USEFUL PUBLISHING CO., 1293 Broadway, New York. 


Ask your Bookseller for it. 


€erra-Cotta. 


| Boston ToN ‘TERRA Coren 


FEDERAL ST 
BOSTON MASS 


Illustrated Catalogue of 125 pages sent to 
ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and 
OWNERS, 


upon application accompanied by business card. 


| 


PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
Nos. 80 and 81 Astor House, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA. 


BUFF AND COLORED BRICK, FIRE BRICK. 


A. HALL 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Architectural Terra-Cotta, 
Fire-Brick, Furnace-Blocks, &c. 
MOULDED, BUFF, AND 
COLORED BUILDING BRICK. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Works. 


TRUE, BRUNKHORST & CoO., 
ARCHITECTURAL 


TERRA - COTTA. 
Works: Chi Office : 
Corner Clybourn & a0 Room 20, 
Wrightwood Aves. * McCormick Block 
Formerly Cor. W. 15th and Laflin Sts. 


Estimates Tato on application. Send for latest 
talogue, Price-List and Samples 


ORRIN D. PERSON, 


123 5th Avenue, New York. 


AKRON VITRIFIED ROOFING - TILE, 


Finials, Ridge Cresting and Hip-Rolls. 
Architectural Terra-Cotta. 

Encaustic Glazed and Plain Tiles, 
For Floors, Hearths and Decorations. 
Enamelled Bricks, A large variety of colors on hand. 


JAMES H. BEGGS & CO., 
Wilmington, Delaware, Terra-Cotta and 


Ornamental Brick Works, 


WILMINCTON, DEL. 

Brick and Terra-Cotta furnished from any Design. 
Bricks for Arches ground to suit any Radius. Equal 
in Quality and Color to Philadelphia Brick. 


TERRA-COTTA 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 


PHILADELPHIA 
AND PEERLESS 
(MOULDED) BRICK, 
Akron Drain-Pipe. Portland, Roman, and 
Rosendale Cements. Hearth Tiles & Chimney 
Flue Lining. 
WALDO BROS., 


88 Water Street, BOSTON. 
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ACKSOW: 


North Side 
Union Square, 


2d door from 


BRCADWAY. : 


Established, 1827. 


igners and Manufacturers 
OF 


Grates, Fenders 


— AND— 


Appurtenances. 
In fact everything 


to Open Fire 
at FINE HAMMERED 


Importers of ‘Tile. 
M 
Work 


Foundries and Shops, 
finish for Interiors, 


East 28th & East 29th Sts. 
Fine Castings a Specialty. 
FLOORS. 
‘ The National Wood Manufacturing Co., 
Of 16 East 18th 8t., New York. 
||, REMOVED to 129 5th AVE. 
| Grate NLAID WOOD FLOORS, 5-16 and 7-8 inch thick. 


Designs and estimates on «pplication. Established 1867. 


PRIZE MEDALLISTS. 
1876; Paris, 1878; AND MELBOURNE, 1881. 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (iimitea) 
Late CLARK & COMPANY, 
INVENTORS AND SOLE PATENTEES OF NOISELESS 


OLEEL SHUTTERS 


Also, Improved Rolling Wood Shutters, and Clark’s Patent 
Metallic Venetian Blinds. 


The BEST in the Market. Send for Catalogues, etc., to 
162 and 164 West 27th St. - - New York. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 


WM. HANNAM & CO. 
7-8 inch tongued and grooved, European Styles 
Solid and Substantial Also 3-8 inch 
Fancy Wood Carpet Floors. 
laseSeaess 293 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


Real Bronze and Brass 


House Trimmings, 


Plain, Hammered, and Ornamental. 
Catalogues on application. 


The YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO., STAMFORD, CONN. 


92 Reede St... New York. | 15. N. Sixth St, Philadelphi 
Franklin’ "Boston.  |62 Lake 


Troy Laundry Machinery Co., 


Conceded by engineers as the best Portland Cement made. It stands the highest test, for strength 
and fineness, of all imported Portland cements, and is the most economical and satisfactory brand to 
use for any purpose. Sales for the past three years in the United States, serene barrels, exceeding 
that of any other brand by 90,000 barrels. Practical treatise furnished on applic 


ALSEN’S PORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, 105 John Street, New York. 


LIMITED. TROY, N. Y. 


Portland Cement 


ation at N. Y. Agency 


329 COMMUNIPAW AVE. 


Moule’s Earth-Closet. 


MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 
94 Beekman St., New York. 


The most complete line of oe for hotels and 
Public Institutions. Complete laundries for Institu- 
tions our specialty. 


Estimates furnished. Serd for Illustratea Catalogue. 


CONTINENTAL 


JERSEY CITY 


(FIRE) 


, und Silver - Plated 
DAYLIGH FRINK’S PATMNT Bailey’ $ CORRUGATED GLASS 
nd REFLECTORS !! 

A wonderful invention for lighting 
Churches, Opera Houses, Halls, Store- 
test and handsomest de- 
signs. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Plainer styles for manufactories. 
ng. Also REFLECTORS for| Send for Illustrated Catalogue and 


Daylight Reflectors. 


ht Dark and Gloomy Apartment 
ouses, Offices, Stores, Hotels, 
Factories, etc. 
Without the use of or other artificial light; the 
effect is truly 
gas, oil, or electric light. 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York. 


rooms, etc. 


Price-List. For Gas or 


BAILEY REFLECTOR Co., 
113 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


100 Broadway, New York. 


Reserve for re-insurance......... 65, 427.88 
(of which for Inland 52 


Reserve ample for all claims... 58 


Capital paid in in cash...........*.. 
Net "358, "8719.85 
Total Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1885...65,177,4'78. 99 
(The two Safety Funds now amount to $1,200,000.(0) 


oil. 


AMERICAN AND GEM 


SPRING HINGES. 


CYRUS PECK, SECRETARY, 
H. H. LAMPORT, PRESIDENT. 


aan Bronze, Brass & Iron, 3 


In Vari 


and SUPERIOR } 


Send for Catalogue. 


VAN WAGONER & WILLIAMS CO., 
82 Beekman St., N. Y. 


Architects, Builders, and others will confer a 
favor on the Publishers by mentioning “ The 
American Architect and Building News” when 
sending for circulars or corresponding with 
parties advertising in these columns. 


ous Styles, 


Finish. 


A 


For Sale by dealers 
Role Agents for 


PORTLAND 


CEMENT. 


Strongest, Cheapest, Best, and Always Fresh. 
JOHNSON & WILSON, Gen. Agts., 


in masons’ materials. Street, New York. 


91 LI 
Styrian Tool Steel, for the United and Cansda. 
Send for New Descriptive Pamphlet. 


Agencies throughout the United States. 


Stage Scenery for Rinks and Theatres. 
Send for List and Prices. 
LAFAYETTE W. SEAVEY, Studio, 216 E 9th St., N. Y. 


ARTISTIC GRATES AND FENDERS 


OPEN FIREPLACES. 
Direct Importers and Dealers in 


Foreign @ n and Domestic Tile 


tion and desig sole including new and 
our own. 


‘Andiro rons, Plaques, 
The and 
m™m 
America. 


J. S$. CONOVER & CO., 
28 and 30 West 23d Street, - | New York. 
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